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SPANISH SKETCHES. ; 

{one the masses of the people in the interior of Spain the memory 
of the six centuries of struggle with the Moors, and their expulsion for 
ever from Spain, is still vivid. Hardly a popular ballad sung by the 
isaut at his toil, the muleteer on his lonely way over the sierras, or 

:urtisan at his loom, but has touching allusion to the glories of 
Pelayo, or of the Cid Campeador ; and the repartees of the Andalusians 

hen quarreling with each other are often apt quotations from _the 
/ rucero. The ‘* Moors” seems to be the general appellation given 
to every enemy with whom his country is at war by the peasant. You 
may fancy, then, what the feeling of the Spaniard of 
the old stock (for you still find, in parts of the 
Castiles, among the agricultural classes, specimens of 
what the hidalgo was), the ‘Christiano viejo y 
rancio,”’ when he finds that the enemy his coun- 
trymen are about to encounter in battle are really 
Moors. O’Donnell could not embark ina war more 
popular; and if success crown the expedition, and if 
the trophies won from the Infidel are brought in 
triumph from Algesiras to Madrid to adorn the 
Museum, we may count upon having a new Romgncero, 
in which the chieftain with the Milesian name will 
figure as the Cid of the nineteenth century. The day 
the (Queen goes in state to the Chapel of Atocha to lay 
her votive offerings before the altar and return thanks 
for the victories of the Cross over the Crescent will 
be a proud day for Spaniards. 

At the present moment, then, a few Sketches of 
the Spanish people will not be uninteresting to our 
readers; and we are glad to have it in our power to 
publish the annexed Engravings of some of the most 
prominent street characters. 

In Spain an artist-tourist is greatly embarrassed 
what to choose as subjects for his pencil. We will 
suppose him to have reached Madrid, which, like all 
capitals, is the rendezvous of people from every pro- 
vince and of every condition in life. We will, in 
addition, suppose him to have established his domicile 
at the Puerta del Sol, on the open space formed by 
the junction of the Alcala, Montera, Mayor, and Las 
Carretas streets, the spot most frequented by every 
description of idler and lounger, such as served 
Cervantes and Lopez de Vega for models. The man 
wrapped in the voluminous folds of his woollen mantle, 
which he never quits even when exposed to the burn- 
ing rays of a southern sun, is the Spanish watchman, 
or sereno. He is armed with a lance, from the long 
pointed barb of which dangles a lantern. A | that, 
like his master, is well covered and protected by a 
thick shaggy coat, is his never-failing companion, 
and, like the blind man’s dog, he is strongly attached 
to his owner—by a cord. The sereno, in addition to 
his duty of erying out the hours during his nightly 
rounds, also acquaints the sleepers with the state of 
the weather. Now, in a favoured country like Spain, 
the indications of the barometer are not of a very 
variable kind, and the intimation conveyed by the 
guardian of the streets is usually to the effect that 
“Tt’s all serene:” hence the term ‘“‘sereno.’’ The 
serenos have regular beats, like our own policemen, 
and, besides acting the part of perambulating time- 
pieces, their duties are to pick up drunken stragglers, 
and to keep wateh and ward over public order and 
morals, Should any roistering students refuse to 
give heed to the paternal remonstrances of the Spanish 
constable, or should they be inclined to resist the 
“Don Roberto” in the execution of his duty, the 
latter has only to give a whistle, and all the neigh- 
bouring serenos hasten to his assistance. The dis- 
turbers of the peace soon find themselves surrounded 
by the spear points of a veritable ‘‘ Macedonian pha- 
lanx.’’ No choice is left but that of surrender, and a 
quiet night in the lock-up. 

The fat, dark-clad man, with a corporation that 
would do honour to a City alderman, wearing on’his 
head a black skull-cap, is a priest (racionero) of the 
Chapter of Toledo, the Archbishop of which is Primate 
of Spain, Although, during the revolutionary dis- 
orders, impious hands made free with the property 
of the see, yet the chapter is sufficiently flourishing to 
allow its canons to play at tresillo, to smoke the 
choicest Havannah cigars, to occupy the best seats in 
the bull-ring, to entertain with small talk the duenna 
and her charge, to fill, in fact, the various require- 
ments of a fat living. 

The Mayoral, or muleteer, is a person of consider- 
able importance in Spain, where most of the travelling 
is performed under his guidance. This mode of loco- 
motion, when the party is small, is very common, and 
is perhaps the cheapest and safest manner. The 
‘ordinarios’” who go from town to town frequently 
compound with regularly-established bands of robbers 
by paying a certain black mail, which secures their 
safe passage. These muleteers (arrieros) are, more- 
over, the best persons to consult as to the actual con- 
dition of roads and those particulars which, changin 
from day to day, cannot be otherwise ascertained. 
They are most social and gregarious amongst each 
other, and will often endeavour to derange<jtheir 
employers’ line of route in order to fall in with that 
of their chance-met comrades. The caravan, like a 
snowball, increases in bulk as it rolls on. It is often 
pretty considerable at the very outset, for, even 
before starting, the muleteers, being well known 
to each other, communicate mutually the number 
of travellers each has got. The muleteer either 
walks by the side of his snimal or sits aloft 
on the cargo, with his feet dangling on the neck, a 
seat which by no means is so uncomfortable as it 
would appear. His rude gun hangs in readiness by 
his side; the approach of the caravan is announced 
from afar: ‘‘ How carols now the lusty muleteer !’”” 
For, when not engaged in swearing or smoking, the 
live-long day is passed in one monotonous high-pitched 
song, which, like that of the cognate camel-driver in 
the ast, is little in harmony with his cheerful humour, 
being most unmusical and melancholy; but such is 
the true type of Oriental melody, as it is called. The 
same absence of thought which is shown in England 
by whistling is displayed in Spain by singing: accord- 
ingly, either a song, an oath, or a cigar, is always 
in his mouth. The companion of the muleteer is the 
Escopetero, who is to the former what the guard of 
our old stage-coaches used to be to the coachman. The 
unsafe condition of the country for travelling makes 
some kind of escort absolutely indispensable. Spain is what England 
was sixty years ago, with Hounslow Heath and Finchley Common, and 
what Italy. was very lately. Those who travel generally hire armed 
peasants to act asa body guard, who are called Escopeteros—people 

paniards, These 
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with guns, a definition whieh is applicable to all S 
escopeteros, occasionally robbers themselves, live either by robbery 
or by the prevention of it, and they naturally endeavour to alarm 
travellers with over-exaggerated accounts of ger, in order that 
their services may be engaged. 

The porters and domestics who find occupation in Madrid generally 
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come from the mountainous provinces in the north of Spain. The | portals of the churches; they sit before the Beautiful Gate—the old 


Asturians, for instance, largely recruit this class of people, and it is 
they who supply the aquadores, or water-carriers. Another genus, the 
Galicians, are to be seen at the corners of the streets with a stout cord 
over the shoulder instead of a porter’s knot. They gain their daily 
bread by going on messages, anc é i 
the sweat of their brow a few piasters, which they hoard up till the 
time comes for them to go and die in their own country. It is they 
who at the public festivals play a species of bagpipes, an ancient instru- 
ment of their province, called a gaeta gallega. 


THE WATCHMAN. 
THE MARAGATO, 


and established resort of cynics and mendicants. There they cluster, 
like barnacles, unchanged since the days of Martial, with their wallet, 
staff, dog, filthy tatters and hair, and barking importunity. Their con- 
ventional whine is of all times and countries; no man begs in his 


carrying heavy burdens, gleaning by | natural voice. Their tact and ingenuity are amazing; surer than any 


ecclesiastical almanack they know every service which will be the best 
performed in any particular church ; thither they migrate, always pre- 
ferring that where the saint, relic, show, or whatever it may be, attracts 
the devout. The beggars, while they lift up the heavy curtain which 


THE MAYORAL, 
THE GAETERO GALLEGO, 


SPANISH COSTUMES 


Maragato is the name given to the inhabitants of the mountains of 
Léon. These people still dress as they did in the time of Gil Blas, 
with baggy breeches, large-brimmed hat, and tightly-fitting leathern 
doublet. ‘The maragato who comes to seek service in Madrid is usually 
the husband, brother, or cousin of some pasiega, as the women of their 
district are called, and who invariably is nursemaid in a nobleman’s 
house or at some rich tradesman’s, 

Of beggars there are numbers in Madrid, and indeed in all parts of 
Spain. Spanish beggars are dead to all shame; indeed, as Homer 
says, that feeling is of no use in their profession. ‘They wear away the 


hangs before the church door, always allude to the particular object of 
the day’s veneration as an additional inducement for a trifling donation, 
and the smallest is given and accepted. In Spain there is none of our 
operative philoprogenitiveness, such as “fourteen small children,” 
“ widow with twins,” &c. There the epee is a religious one: ‘ Por 
el amor de Dios’’—*‘ For the love of God! ” 

There is, moreover, in Spain, a licensed class of beggars, who are 
privileged by the alcades of their towns ; they wear a badge, and are 
much affronted if, on showing it, they get nothing. The universal 
badge is, however, a display of rags and sores; and each tries to outdo 
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his rival by presenting the most attractive exh: 
condition. ey are the pets of all artists, for it see 
groups had stepped out from one of Murillo’s i 
living beings. ; 

The majo (the Figaro of our theatres) is entire 
of Moorish extraction ; he is the local dandy, the 
easants. The majo glitters in velvets and fili 
tassels ; his dress is as gay in colour as the rain 
ance is everything with him : he is, in fact, an o 
is amorous of course, and full of “* requiebros,’ 
pliments, and repartees. He addresses his 
Oriental devotion ; she is the light of his soul 


ems as if the pauper 
netnres, and become 


ly by word, and deed, 
“Don Juan” of the 
ree buttons, tags and 
ow; external appear- 
out-and-out swell. He 
or passing jests, com- 
manola or maja with 
and eyes. An elegant, | 


THE MAJO. 
THE STUDENT. 


ibition of a disgusting | 


THE ESCOPETERO, 
THE SEGUIDILLA. 
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chulos, when they walk in procession around the arena, before the , 


bull-fight commences. ‘The right front fold is whipped rapidly under 
the left elbow, which is pressed down at the same time to catch it, 
thus forming a deep bosom and leaving the arms at liberty. 

The youth with the guitar is a student, He is easily told by his 
hat, half montera, half three-cornered—by his rags and rusty mantle, 
Which once might have been black. He is of those of whom it was 
said in the time of Cervantes, ‘ they are soup condidates,” which meant 
that they flocked with other beggars to the convent-gates for a mess of 
porridge. At the present day they beg their bread from café to café, 
guitar in hand. But this is no dishonour to them, and their hidalgo 
pride shines forth as bright as ever through the holes in their habili- 
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YHE ALGUAZIL 
THE MANOLA, 


DANCE OF VALENCIA. 
SPANISH COS(UMES. 


well turned-out manola animates the whole vicinity. All men give the 
wall to her, many uncloak themselves, while students cast their tattered 
capas on the ground for the spangled feet to pass over. _ The majo and 
the maja are essentially Spanish; the fashions of Paris and London 
have not as yet been able to set aside their picturesque costumes. No 
tailor nor handbook can make a majo. Nor let any stranger venture too 
soon to play their frisks and gambols. Those who can, and do it well, 
become the envy and admiration of the Plaza. The majo of the lower 
classes often degenerates into a “‘ bravo,’’ a bully, a fire-eater, and a flash 
man, who levies forfeit-money from all who will not fight him. A fine 
thing it is to see the superlative way in which the majo drapes himself. 
His fashion of wearing the cloak is that which is adopted by the 


ments. It is related of one of these poor disciples of learning that, 
while walking gravely along the streets one summer’s day, draped in a 
bespattered mantle, a wag ran up to him with the following request : 
“Ah, senor student,’’ cried he, ‘a wasp has just stung me on the face ; 
prithee, give me a little of the mud from your cloak to cure the wound. 

The student turned with great dignity, and spreading, out his mantle, 


gravely asked the would-be satirist which year’s mud he would | cense to the President, as well as m 


refer ? : : 
Another prominent character in our Sketches is the Alguazil, so 
familiar to all readers of Spanish romances. In ordinary life he fills 
much the same station as does our sherift’s officer. He arrests debtors, 
sells their effects by auction in the market-place, and every year per- 
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forms more exploits than did the Cid and Fernando Cortes. But it is 
at the public festivals, at the bull-fights, that they are to be seen in all 
their glory. On such occasions they form a portion of the state and 
ceremony. They then encase their legs in silken hose ; on their heads 


they place a magnificent beaver, ornamented with waving plumes ; 


over their shoulders is thrown a mantle 4 la Crispin; and, were it not 
for the staff of office they bear with them, each alyuazil might be taken 
for a gallant of the comedies of Calderon. 

A few words may be said in conclusion on the national dances of 
the Spanish people. Each province has its own peculiar one. The 
chief dances are the Jota of Aragon, the Rondalla and Fiera of 
Valencia, the Bolero, Fandango, Cachuca, and Sereni of Andalusia, 

the Zapateado and Seguidilla of La Mancha, the 
Habas Verdes of Léon and Old Castile, the Muneira 


and Danza Prima of the Asturias, and the Zortico of 
Biscay. 

The ‘ seguidilla,’’ the guitar, and the dance, at this 
moment form the joy of careless poverty, the repose 
of sunburnt labour. The poor forget their toils 
nay, they forget even their meals, In every venta 
and courtyard, in spite ef a long day’s work and 
scanty fare, at the sound of the guitar and click of 
the castanets a new life is breathed into their vein 
So far from feeling past fatigue, the very fatigue of 
the dance seems refreshing. What exercise displays 
the ever-varying charms of female grace anid 
the contour of manly form like the fascinating 
Bolero? The accompaniment of the castanet gives 
employment to their upraised arms; c'est /e pan! 
The enamoured youth—the coy, 
coquettish maiden! Who shall describe the ad- 
vance her timid retreat—his eager pursuit? Now 
they gaze on each other, now on the ground; now 
all is life, love, and action; now there is a pause 
they stop motionless at a moment and grow into tho 
earth. It carries all before it. There is nothing m- 
decent in this dance, though the Toledan clergy once 
wished to put it down, on the ground of immorality. 
The dancers were allowed in evidence to give a 
sample before the Court convened to try the cause. 
When they began, the Bench and Bar showed symp- 
toms of restlessness, and at last, casting aside gowns 
and briefs, joined, as if tarantula-bitten, in the 
irresistible capering. Verdict for the defendants, 
with costs. 


mine d’amour, 


MR. WARD'S JOURNEY TO PEKIN. 

Tue American newspapers are occupied by a very 
long narrative of the adventures of the American 
Minister in his course to Pekin, and in his successful 
efforts to obtain a ratification of Mr. Reed's treaty. 
It appears that on the Wednesday after the battle 
at the mouth of the Peiho the steam-tender Toeyiran 
was dispatched northwards upon a cruise of discovery 
to ascertain the locality designated by the petty 
officers at the ‘aku Forts as the spot where the 
American Minister would find the means of proceeding 
towards the capital. As the coast was dangerous and 
unsurveyed the tender brought up ut a village, and 
committed to the custody of the inhabitants a letter 
to the Governor-General of the province of Chihli, 
This letter was answered in due course, and an 
appointment was made for an interview at Pehtang, 
which appears to be about twelve miles from the 
mouth of the Peiho, but in a position not visible 
from the sea. In this previously unknown town Mr. 
Ward was detained twelve days, and the description 
given of it is certainly not that of a pleasant residence. 
On the 20th of July the American Minister, having 
settled through the Chinese authorities the number of 
his foreign escort, which was limited to twenty, 
having received letters of introduction from the 
Russian Governor of Eastern Siberia to the Russian 
Minister at Pekin, and having been politely saluted 
by two Russian steamers which happened, by a sin- 
gular felicity, to be anchored off the town, left his 
ship and confide’ himself to the guidance of the 
Chinese officers, who undertook to take him to their 
capital. The conveyance provided for this journey is 
described, in the language of the American embassy, 
as ‘‘a covered box set on one pair of wheels, in 
which the occupant sits on cushions laid at the 
bottom.”” The embassy speculated that this box, 
seeing that it carried the travelleer’s baggage within 
and behind, and protected him against rain and that, 
might have been a comfortable conveyance if it had 
been furnished with springs, and if the road had had 
no more than an average quantity of ruts and holes. 
Thus the cortége started from Pehtang, directing 
their course nearly due west across a saline barren 
plain, and passing a small ditch-like stream which 
connects the Peiho with the Pehtang river, but had 
scarcely sufficient water to float a ship’s gig. 

The end of the second day’s journey brought them 
to Pehhang, a town about twelve miles above Tien- 
Tsin, and on the Peiho River. Here they were put into 
five Chinese boats, and for five days were drawn, by 
deliberate stages, up the windings of the Peiho, to 
the city of Tung-chau, where the navigation ends. 
Again they had to ensconce themselves in those 
excruciating boxes, and they were jolted along the 
road leading to the capital. They describe this road 
with expressive horror as one of ‘ unutterable de- 
pravity.”” Thus, in boxes upon wheels, or upon 
Tartar ponies, or on foot, the Americans reached the 
long suburb which leads up to the eastern gate of the 
capital. Passing along the suburb and through the 
gate, they wended their way to the lodgings prepared 
for them along an unpaved ayenue five-and-thirty 
yards wide, which rain and traffic had converted into 
a quagmire, and through which horses, carts, and 
drivers were floundering in great confusion. How- 
ever, on the 27th of July Mr. Ward and his suite 
were safely housed in ‘‘ Thirteenth-street, Pekin.” 

The Chinese, who adhere more pertinaciously to 
precedent even than Lord Elgin himself, began, im- 
mediately he was housed, to play off upon Mr. 
Ward the same tactics which had been used in the 
Amherst and Macartney Embassies. A few pages 
from the records of either of these would describe 

, with a general fidelity all that now took place. 

Of course, the question raised was that of the cere- 

mony to be performed at the audience with the 

Emperor. Mandarins were sent to explain that the ‘three 
kneelings and nine knocks of the head on the floor” could not 
be expected of Mr. Ward, but that the Emperor would be satisfied 
in his case with ‘‘one kneeling and three knocks.’’ These man- 
darins did not hesitate to say that they regarded the homage paid 
their monarch as of the same sort given to gods, and would burn in- 
A the ko-tau to him, if required 

at Washington, in order to manifest entire respect. This did not alter 
Mr. Ward’s views, however ; and the Commissioners retired to consider 
what was to bedone. At length they hit on a plan. They proposed that 
when the American Minister came before the throne he should bow 
low, and then two chamberlains would approach and raise him up 
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with the exclamation, ‘Don’t kneel!’’ This happy ope ) 
ever, was of no avail; the Emperor would have none of it; deceding 
that unless the American Minister would either touch one knee or his 
fingers to the ground he would not see him. Mr. Ward demurred ; 
and when the Imperial Ministers found that the barbarian’s prejudices 
were as strong as ever, and that Mr. Ward could not, consistently with 
his personal and national respectability, consent to adore the Emperor 
of China in a kneeling posture, the residence at Pekin ended just 
as, with the somewhat doubtful exception of Lord Macartney’s Embassy, 
all other Embassies have terminated. Mr. Ward was civilly dismissed 
from the capital, taken back in his old boxes and boats to Pehtang, 
and in that little seaport town the ratified copy of the American 
treaty was handed to him. Of course, Mr. Ward at the same time 
delivered to the Commissioners the American ratification. But 
whether they took this back to Pekin, or whether the same fate awaits 
this which happened to the former treaty which the Americans made 
with Yeh, and which was found among Yeh's private papers when he 
was taken at Canton, it isimpossible to say. Something worse appears 
to have happened already. ‘The Canton correspondent of the Morning 
Post says:—‘* On the arrival of the mission at Shanghai the American 
merchants put themselves in readiness to enjoy the extended rights to 
which they imagined the new treaty admitted them, but here they 
found themselves unexpectedly at a loss. The American treaty contains 
few specific stipulations—Mr. Reed’s intricate diplomacy of last year 
having been entirely devoted, it would seem, to the insertion of the 
‘favoured-nation ’ clause, by means of which he hoped to escape the 
appearance of pressing too hard on his Chinese friends, while he secured 
the fruits of Lord Elgin’s and Baron Gros’ exertions. If, however, 
the private accounts received from Shanghai are correct, this cute 
policy has failed of its expected result. ‘The Chinese are reported as 
having quietly informed the Americans that their ‘favoured-nation’ 
clause shall take effect when those favoured nations have their treaties 
ratified, but not before.’’ And, if private American letters from China 
speak truth, Mr. Ward was, with studied intent to ridicule him, drawn 
to Pekin by a mule and a donkey, tandem fashion. 

“Of course the Ministers of the Emperor of China took the oppor- 
tunity of the presence of the American Embassy to give their own version 
of the Peiho affair, The officer whom Mr. Ward recognised as the 
Imperial Prime Minister did not attempt to deny that the attack upon 
our flotilla was an Imperial act, but he urged that the Emperor had a 
right to bar his own rivers and to fire upon all ships attempting to 
force the impediments. He declared that the English, in forcing the 
barriers at Taku, had broken the treaty, and not the Chinese, upon 
whom the responsibility of the violation did not rest. He concluded 
his harangue with the remarks that the hostile feelings of the English 
were also seen in their bringing as large, it not larger, force to exchange 
their treaty than they had to make it, while the peaceful designs of the 
Americans were proved by their coming in only one vessel. ‘This aged 
statesman could certainly be excused,”’ says the account from which we 
quote, “ for this expression of his feelings and views on the recent 
events, in which he had borne so large a part, at any place; but it 
appeared to his foreign auditors that he was at the time talking rather 
to his countrymen in the room. The sang-froid of some of them in 
taking off their hats and seating themselves at side-tables led to the 
inference that they were much higher in rank and influence than their 
crystal buttons indicated, and the Premier must explain his acts before 
them in unmistaken terms.” 

The answer to Kweilang on our part is that the treaty about to be 
ratified gave a right of passage up the inner waters, and that it was 
implied that the Ambassador would go up to ratify this treaty by the 
same way that the Ambassador had taken who had gone to negotiate it. 
The Ambassadors found no evidence that the obstruction of the river was 
an Imperial act. The forts were silent and apparently unarmed. The 
party which went ashore to parley was told that there were only a few 
rural militia there, and no officer having any authority to communicate. 
[t was not until the flotilla advanced to pass up the river that these 
falsehoods were discovered by the sudden appearance of an army which 
had been crouching under the battlements, by the casting down of the 
disguises which had masked the guns, and by a discharge of all those 
guns upon the spot to which the English flotilla had been drawn. 


Str Joun Bowrine on His Derence.—In reply to an address of con- 
gratulation on his return to England, presented by the citizens of Exeter 
on Thursday week, Sir John Bowring vindicated his Chinese policy, speak- 
ing at great length. As regards Hong-Kong he said:—‘‘I found there 
30,000 inhabitants, and when I Spy oe my powers I left 90,000. There 
was a large deficit of revenue, and I have lett a large surplus. There was a 
trade of 300,000 tons per annum ; I have left one of 7,500,000.” Referring 
to the old question of the China debate, Sir John Bowring said :—‘‘ I have 
been looking through the debates in Hansard for the last day or two, and I 
can hardly fancy how I can have the presumption, if I be such a monster 
as I am painted in those debates, to present myself before my fellow-citizens. 
I find that I am called ‘ proud, arrogant, insulting, cruel, unjust, deceptive, 
perfidious, corrupt, false, blustering, violent, senseless, obstinate, unjustifi- 
able, overbearing, unhallowed, indiscreet, impolitic, immoral, disgusting, 
atrocious, merciless, unwise, obnoxious, oppressive, mischievous, menda- 
cious, ineapable, thoughtless, servile, lawless, presumptuous, brutal, absurd, 
barbarous, tyrannical, the violator of three commandments of the Deca~- 
logue.’ But there is one phrase that is quite Oriental, and its origin might 
be traced to the man who carried off the gates of Somnauth. He declared 
I ‘exhibited the ferocity of a Nadir Shah by the side of the miserable and 
wretched policy of a clerk in a counting-house.’ My representations were 
declared to be exasperating and untrue, to be full of gross insults and 
injuries, full of quibbling, and presenting an eternal obstacle to peace. 
Now, I ask, if I was such a false Minister, why, when Lord Derby and Lord 
Malmesbury came into power, I was not recalled, but was allowed toremain 
disgracing my country? Gentlemen, the Parliamentary object of the 
aspersions upon me had been served. Public opinion had proclaimed that 
Sir John Bowring was not the criminal he had been represented, and he 
was not removed from his post until Mr. Bruce came to supersede him. But 
those flattering painters—how did they describe Commissioner Yeh? He 
was ‘humane and politic;’ he was ‘knowing and temperate,’ he was 
mild and conciliatory ;’ he was ‘ gentlemanly, courteous, and reasonable.’ 
His despatches were declared to be ‘ terse, logical, argumentative,’ exhibit- 
ing ‘ great ability’ and the calmness of a ‘ reasoning mind ;’ he was ‘acute 
and sensible.’ very word I have quoted from Hansard’s Parliamentary 
Debates.” 

Soup ror THE EmrEeror.—Bullin’s lithographic sheet gives the following 
curious letter as having been addressed to the Emperor Napoleon. It was 
detained at the office for examining petitions to his Majesty :—‘‘ Sire,—Being 
the possessor of a small property in the Beaujoles, favoured by a good soil 
for wine and turnips, and on Wednesday, two days before Christmas, my 
wife having made us a soup of these turnips, I found the taste #0 exquisite 
and so sweet that the idea of our dear Emperor instantly occurred to me, 
and I said to my wifeand my two sons, ‘ Their Majesties have not, perhaps, 
a better soup.’ Then a happy inspiration passed through the mind of my 
eldest son, and he said, ‘ Father, you ought to send a cask to their Majesties.’ 
Sire, we are giving effect to the idea, May the vegetables be agreeable to 
you, and we shall esteem ourselves so fortunate to have procured you that 
trifling pleasure. (We have more of them still.) I am, with the most pro- 
found respect, Sire, your very humble and very devoted subject, P. BoLmont, 
shirtmaker at Koissay (Ain).’’? This letter was followed by a second, in 
which P, Belmont Lay bee that the eldest son (ne who had conceived such an 
excellent idea) might be exempted from military service. It is not stated 
whether his Majesty has approved the soup or exempted the son. 

‘Trape Fravos.—A meeting of manufacturers and merchants, convened 
by circular, was held at the Guildhall Coffeehouse on Friday week, to take 
into consideration the practice of selling goods falsely labelled, and to adopt 
measures for the purpose of putting an end to such practice. The following 
resolutions were adopted :—‘ That in the opinion of this meeting the prac- 
tice of making up goods with marks or false labels denoting a greater 
quantity than they really contain is a serious evil, and it is incumbent on 
all manufacturers and traders to discountenance the practice by every 
means in their power. That an association be formed for the purpose of 
putting a stop to the practice alluded to; and that the following gentlemen, 
with power to add to their number, be appointed a committee to prepare 
rules and resolutions for the guidance of the association, and fix upon the 
amount of the annual subscription, and submit the same for approval to a 
future meeting.” ia" 

A Lunatic Crrrcymaw.--A commission of lunacy sat this week to 
inquire into the state of mind of Mr, Wilcock, a clergyman of the Church 
of Englang, ‘The personal examination of Mr. Wilcock unquestionably 
proved that he was labouring under a variety of delusions, and the jury 
had, therefore, »9 alternative but to authorise his being put under 
restraint, 
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edient, how-}] CONSERVATIVE DEMONSTRATION AT LIVERPOOL. 


Tue long-anticipated banquet to Lord Derby at Liverpool took place 
: i About six hundred 


at the tables laid 


majority of whom displayed the local Conservative colours—red and 
blue. The galleries were densely crowded by gentlemen admitted after 
dinner. Mr. Francis Shand (President of the Liverpool Constitutional 
Association) was chairman; and among the company were the Earl of 
Malmesbury, the Earl of Eglinton, the Earl of Hardwicke, the Marquis 
of Salisbury, Lord Chelmstord, the Earl of Wilton, the Earl of 
Donoughmore, Lord Ravensworth, Lord Kingsdown, Lord Stanley, 
Mr. Disraeli, Mr. Napier, the Marquis of Bath, Lord Grey de Wilton, 
Mr. Seymour Fitzgerald, Sir John Pakington, Sir Hugh Cairns, Sir 
W. Jollitfe, and other eminent gentlemen. 

On the arrival of the principal guests, and before the dinner, they 
were conducted into the large refreshment-room of the hall, where an 
address, signed by above 7100 Conservatives, was presented to Lord 
Derby. At the banquet itself the utmost enthusiasm prevailed, and as 
a ‘* demonstration ’’ the meeting was remarkably successful. 

Of course the speeches of Lord Derby and Mr. Disraeli were the great 
features of the evening. Lord Derby said in the course of his 


oration :— 

Gentlemen, I have watched with the deepest anxiety and I have seen 
with the highest gratification the progressive improvement in strength, in 
unity, in everything which marks political power, of the Conservative party 
during the last fourteen years. I wish to speak in this assembly, as I have 
spoken upon all occasions, in terms of the highest respect for the distin- 
guished genius and the personal character of that great statesman whom 
England has recently had to lament—the late Sir Robert Peel. Indeed, if 
upon any occasion I could speak of that great man in terms other than 
those which I have always used, it certainly would not be at amoment when 
a melancholy domestic culamity has prevented the attendance of his 
nearest relative—one of my most valued colleagues in the late Govern- 
ment (General Peel). But I am not saying anything disrespectful 
to the memory of a statesman with whom I had the honour of many 
years of personal friendship, and I believe of reciprocal esteem, when I 
state that the course which, at the close of 1845, was taken by the 
late Sir Robert Peel completely and entirely for the moment shattered the 
Conservative party in this country. I am now about to state a fact which I 
believe is not Mace to half a dozen individuals. Upon the failure of Lord 
John Russell’s endeavour to form a Government I wrote confidentially to 
the most eminent man in the country, the late Duke of Wellington, a warm 
and cordial admirer and supporter of Sir Robert Peel, a man who had stood 
for many years the foremost man in the world in the eyes of his countrymen, 
I wrote to consult him as to the position of the Conservative party, and the 
best means of restoring that unity which had been so lamentably destroyed. 
I received a long letter from the Duke of Wellington, which I need hardly 
say I have kept and deeply value, in which he explained to me that, having 
accepted, under the abortive attempt of Lord John Russell to form a Govern- 
ment, the duties of the neutral position of Commander-in-Chief, he con- 
sidered he had for ever broken off his political connection with any party. 
He intimated, however, his concurrence in the opinion which I had ventured 
to express that the alienation of the Conservative party from Sir Robert 
Peel was not a mere temporary feeling, but that it was impossible he should 
ever again place himself at their head with any prospect of success; and the 
Duke of Wellington, I will not say entreated, but exhorted me, as a matter 
of duty to my Sovereign and to my country, to throw aside all doubts and 
all hesitations, and to assume at once the leadership of that great Conserva- 
tive party whose existence and whose power he deemed to be essential to the 
wellbeing of the country in all its institutions, and he advised me, if her 
Majesty should at any time lay her commands upon me to attempt to form 
an Administration, not to be discouraged by any difliculty, except such as 
might be absolutely insuperable, but to sacrifice every other feeling to a 
desire of serving my Sovereign and my country. Gentlemen, for fourteen 
years I have endeavoured to act in the spirit of that wise and patriotic 
advice, coming from so eminent a man, and I have been rewarded by seeing 
the Conservative party rooting themselves in the feelings and hearts of the 
country, and, as our opponents are compelled to acknowledge, though in 
doing so their fears rather magnify our strength, forming at the present 
moment an absolute majority in Parliament. It is also admitted, with a 
melancholy sense of the painful contrast between the two sides, that the 
advantage thus obtained is doubled by the fact that our majority is that of a 
united party. 

Gentlemen, you may perhaps ask me what is the use I desire to make of 
that greatly-increased Parliamentary strength, or, as our opponents say, 
of that majority, in the House of Commons! Perhaps I shail disappoint 
the expectation and wishes of some of the more enthusiastic, and probably 
of most of the younger, members of this assembly when I say that I have 
no desire for the immediate overthrow of the present Administration. I 
should hold the same language which I now do even if a momentary party 
advantage might be so gained ; but there are considerations higher than those 
of party which have still greater weight with me—considerations of what 
is for the benefit of my Sovereign, for the reputation of the country in the 
eyes of foreign nations, and for the respect due to Parliament itself. All 
those considerations militate against a succession of ephemeral Govern- 
ments, acquiring office by a bare majority, liable at any moment to be dis- 
placed by the caprice of some half dozen yotes in the House of Commons, 
and exposing the Crown and the country to a perpetual change of persons 
and of principles, which renders all steady legislation impossible, and 
which, weakening their internal strength and their external power, para- 
lyses the hands of those to whom the duties of administration may for the 
moment beintrusted. Moreover, gentlemen, it appears to me that the policy 
which is dictated by a due consideration of the interests of the country is 
also recommended by the interests of the party to which I have the honour 
to belong. It cannot be for the advantage of that party that for the third 
time it should be prematurely called upon to form a Government without 
sufficient strength to maintain itself against all attacks and against all 
combination. 


The noble Earl then touched upon the difficulties of the present 
Government :— 


Gentlemen, your worthy chairman has spoken of the period of difficulty 
and of anxiety at which we acceded to oflice. I believe that in some respects 
the difficulties and anxieties of the present Government are fully as great 
as those to which we were exposed. I know nothing beyond what I learn 
from the public organs of intelligence ; but lammuch mistakenif our foreign 
relations at the present moment are upon as satisfactory a footing, or are 
as generally amicable, as they were afew months ago. The present Govern- 
ment have difficulties to contend with in what is commonly called the Italian 
question, with respect to which I hope and trust they will be steady in their 
purpose not to entangle themselves in the negotiations of any Congiess that 
may be proposed. Taey have difficulties in China. They have difficulties 
upon the coast of Africa—difficulties which may seriously threaten us unless 
a decided tone be taken, and unless this country is disposed to maintain 
rights which are absolutely essential to its welfare. They have difficulties in 
the North Pacific where our Transatlantic brethren appear, if I may use a 
familiar expression, to be ‘‘trying it on.” They are contending with dithi- 
culties in various quarters, but they are not difliculties which may not be 
surmounted by a mixture of firmness and good temper, and at the same 
time by a determination to maintain the rights and the honour of England. 
Ministers have, on the other hand, great advantages in their favour, They 
preside over the destinies of a nation which never at any time was so 
abounding in material resources, in wealth and in prosperity, as it is at the 
present moment. They preside over a nation in which commeree is flourish- 
ing and active almost beyond precedent, and at the same time, as I believe, 
free trom all undue speculation. They preside over a country in which 
labour is abundantly employed, and the population is generally contented. 
They have the consciousness that within a cer.ain number of months—I shall 
not say how many—the military and naval resources of the country have been 
greatly improved, and that, if ournational defences are not altogether what we 
would desire them to be, our great fortifications of Gibraltar and Malta 
have received from the labours of the late Government an amount of 
reinforcement which has placed them in a far better position of defence than 
they have enjoyed for the last twenty years. Moreover, they know they 
preside over a country the population of which are again alive to the 
necessity of maintaining adequate defensive armaments, in which our 
military ardour has been again awakened, and in which private and per- 
sonal efforts will not be spared for the vindication of the national honour. 
of one thing at least they may feel assured, that, while the country and 
while Parliament will not readily forgive 2 Ministry which hastily embroils 
us in an unnecessary war, they will, without regard of party or any other 
consideration, bring forward the whole weight of public opinion in support 
of any Minister who shall steadily resist, from whatever quarter it may 
proceed, any attack upon the independence, the honour, or the interests of 
the country. Above all, gentlemen, the present Government had this great 
advantage over their predecessors, that they will not have to contend with 
an Opposition which will descend to any factious combination, nor need 
they fear that we shall seek to eject them from office without regard to the 
interests of the country or to the probability of being able to succeed them 
It may be that the present Government may fall by their own internal 
dissensions. Indeed, looking to the composition of that Government, I can 
feel no great confidence that such may not unhappily be the case; but 
honestly and sincerely I say that I desire that their differences may be 
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made up. Among the members of the Government—and still more among 
those who support them—there are men who in their hearts are as sincerely 
Conservative as any of those whom I now have the honour of addressing’; 
there are others who most unwillingly submit to a power which they feel to 
be too strong for them; while a third section, though the loudest in 
clamouring for certain measures, and ready to place fhemselves at the head 
of a movement which they feel unable to resist, would, I believe, deplore 
and deprecate the success of their own schemes. 

Lord Derby expressed an earnest desire that the Government would 
be enabled to bring forward such a measure of reform as might be 
honestly supported by the great body of the Conservatives :— 

I think it is of the highest importance that this question should be finally 
and speedily settled; and, if the Government of which I was a member 
undertook to attempt a settlement of it, we did so, not because we admitted 
a bill was called for by imperative necessity, but because it had been 
repeatedly promised in speeches from the Throne and in declarations of 
Ministers, and because we felt it was of the most vital consequence that a 
question of so much importance should not be left in suspense. I um not 
jealous—the Conservative party are not jealous—of the working classes, | 
desire to see their interests fully and fairly represented ; but I confess that, 
looking to the revelations of Gloucester, Wakefield, and other places, | 
doubt whether any great reduction of the franchise would not tend largely 
to extend that corruption which is the bane of our electoral system, 


The noble Earl then defended himself from the imputation of having 
entered into a corrupt alliance with the Roman Catholics, endeavouring 
to obtain their support by concessions dangerous to Protestant interests, 
His Lordship spoke rather warmly on this subject :— 

I need not say, gentlemen, that that imputation was as baseless as one to 
which I have seen great currency given—namely, that I had countersigned 
a paper containing stipulations with regard to a Reform bill, upon the 
faith of which I was to obtain the support of certain Liberal members. | 
have never seen such a document. With regard to the great body of the 
intelligent Roman Catholics of this country I have for some time past ob- 
served a growing tendency to alienate themselves from the so-called Liberal 
party and to unite themselves with those who are their natural allies—the 
Conservatives. I have many personal friends among the Roman Catholics, 
I have Roman Catholic tenants, I have Roman Catholic labourers in my 
employment, and I should be ashamed of myself if there could be detected 
the slightest difference between my treatment of them and that of those of 
my own persuasion. I go further. I say that I cordially aud earnestly 
concurred with the endeavours which were made by my gallant triend 
General Peel to afford to our Roman Catholic soldiers greater opportunities 
than they had previously enjoyed for exercising the rites of their religion, 
But I think I may appeal to the whole course of a somewhat long political 
life whether, though always ready to maintain the principles of entire 
toleration and religious liberty, I am a man who would ever voluntarily 
yield to any of the encroachments of the Roman Catholic Church as a poli- 
tical body, whether I would sacrifice one jot or iota of the rights and privi- 
leges of that Church to which I myself belong, whether I would diminish 
its means of public usefulness, or whether I would depreciate it as a great 
portion of our political institutions by lowering its position or lessening its 
influence in the country. To that Church I have always been sincerely 
attached ; for that Church I have made er sacrifices ; for that Church, 
even against the opinion of its members, I have introduced measures the 
value of which has been subsequently acknowledged ; and you may depend 
upon it there are few things dearer to my heart—few principles which 4 am 
more determined to uphold—than the maintenance of the dignity, the rights, 
and the privileges of the Established Church ot these realms. 


The Earl of Malmesbury afterwards addressed the assembly. The 
burden of his speech was the alliance with France, which he thought 
of first-rate importance, and in which he believed the Emperor sincere, 
But, said his Lordship— 


It is not to the interest of our alliance with France that we should go 
hand in hand, arm in arm, foot by foot with her, because, if by any 
chance it should not be seen by the world at any time that we were 
joining France in that intimate manner, the suspicion is immediately 
raised that our cordial alliance has ceased. I maintain that the 

olicy of Enxland is entirely different on many points from that of 

‘rance. The writers in the French press taunt us now with having lost our 
former power, with being isolated from the other nations of Europe, and 
taking up the position of a second-rate Power, because we do not interfere 
with the affairs of Italy. I accept that word isolation in its original sense, 
from its Latin derivation, and I say that on our geographicai isolation 
frequently depend our isolation from foreign politics and our safety also. 


Mr. Disraeli descanted on the ‘‘ monopoly of Liberalism” :— 


For more than a quarter of a century, by this theory of a monopoly of 
Liberalism, half the public men in England have becn held up as individuals 
incapable and unqualified to attempt any measures which might improve 
the institutions or administration of the country ; while, on the other hand, 
the other half were, in order to sustain this monopoly, pepetually pledging 
themselves to changes and alterations injudicious in almost every case, and 
in many utterly impracticable, and when they were in power they expended 
all their resources in inventing evasions by which they might extricate 
themselves from the fulfilment of their previous promises. I believe that 
that is now completely terminated. I believe we have brought about a 
healthy state of political parties. Men will now be judged of by the policy 
which they recommend and the measures they bring forward, not by 
hi rag which are generally false—not by promises, which are seldom 

As to foreign affairs :— 

_ I should, indeed, be blind to the signs of the times—I should, indeed, be 
insensible to the feelings that are now universally expressed, if I did not 
recognise what is the anxiety of a great people. I know not whether it be 
true that designs upon the independence of our empire are cherished by any 
Governments or Potentates in other countries. I presume not to read State 
secrets; nor is it for me, in the irresponsible position in which I and my 
colleagues have been placed, to pretend that we can communicate to you 
any intelligence of which you are not already masters ; but this I will say 
with respect to the form of our Constitution, that if there be any foreign 
Government or foreign Potentate who, in the supposed distractions and 
political dissensions of our form of government, believes that he has found 
elements on which he may calculate for pursuing with success any scheme 
of aggressive or of violent ambition, then I can assure that Government 
and that Ruler that they mistake the character and the genius of the English 
people and the English Constitution. And if they count on our dissensions 
and on the noble rivalries of our public life, as the means for the successful 

rosecution of those designs, they will count on them to their confusion. 

hey will find, if ever the time should come when the independence of this 
country or the empire of our Sovereign should indeed be menaced, that the 
cones of these realms rules over a devoted people and a united Parlia- 
ment. 


Lord Stanley also made a speech, which was listened to with mark 
attention. He declared that the Conservative policy consists not ay 
in checking agitation when it has arisen, but in anticipating agitation 
by removing its causes. As regards Indian affairs Lord Stanley said :—- 

After twelve months of intimate connection with Indian affairs I 
venture to say, although it is not now the fashion to be sanguine upon 
the subject, that I am sanguine as to the future prospects of British 
India. Asiatics are not so unlike Europeans as some people are apt ta 
suppose. ‘T'reat them justly and you will govern them easily.” 


In proposing the health of the chairman Lord Derby made an inte 
resting statement in explanation of the exterminati y 
on his Irish estate. He said :— ena ee 


I have seen charges made against me as a general extermin, 
oppressor of the people and a tyrant landlord Eeouaae I have er eee 
means in my power to bring to justice the authors of a vile murder. I will 
state the simple circumstances of the case. In a small outlying property in 
Limerick, worth £700 a year, I have about eleven or twelve tenants, three 
of whom hold by lease, the remainder as tenants from year to ear. The 
man who was murdered on that property was a Roman Catholic, the son of a 
very old tenant, who and whose family occupied the property long before I 
came into possession of it. Te was the first man I ever met when I visited 
that property. He was in connection with a number of very disorderly 
persons—he was, in fact, the leader of a club. Gradually I reclaimed that 
man, and reformed him into a respectable and useful tenant. His son 
succeeded to him, and became the tenant of another small farm. He was 
from earliest life an industrious, active, steady young man. He managed 
to a great extent, his fuiher’s property, and also managed with great 
industry the small farm on which I placed him, when, on account of his 
father’s marriage, there Was aseparation in the family. That man, from 
no fault of his own, but in consequence of his having, by the order of my 
agent, ejected a sub-tenant under him, whom I had no means of ejecting 
without his consent, and who had rather deteriorated the little property than 
otherwise, was brutally murdered in noonday, in the presence, as I know, 
a - number of the population. He was first shot through the heart, his 
7 y was then brutally mangled, and his head was knocked in with stones. 

‘ave never been able to obtain the legal evidence of the witnesses of this brutal 
murder, but { had and have reason to believe that more than one of the small 
number—some eight or nine persens—who held under me as tenants-at-will 
were parties tothe conspiracy. I gave notice, therefore, at Michaelmas—the 
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latest time I could—to all those persons who held on that 
that I might be enabled, if I should obtain satisfactory evi 
ficient to satisfy a jury, at least to Satisfy m. 
erson in concealing the murderer, to eject such person on La ly-day, for 
otherwise I should not have been able to re move him from the property 
until the following Lady-day. ‘The whole of the Served notices have been 
on some eight or ten persons, being all that held under the tenure I have 
mentioned ; and the intention of serving th: notices was to give me the 
power of carrying into execution the removal of Persons with respect to 
whom I might find moral evidence justifying me in sux iastep. But it by 
no means follows, nor was it at any lume my intention to be, the wholesale 
and indiscriminate exterminator of those eight or ten servants, and yet 
this declaration and service of notice on eight or ten tenants holding some 
eight or ten acres each has been represented in the public papers as a whole- 
sale extermination, ‘the doom of loon,” and the turning out on the wide 
world of hundreds of families; the fact being that there is not one of these 
families under notice that has not received at my hands, in one way or 
another, more than the full value of the f e-simple of the land they hold 
I have never condescended before to xeply to any of the anonymous attacks 
made on me, and I shall never condescend to do so again, —~ : 


tenure, in order 
0 dence, if not suf- 
®, of the moral guilt of any 


THE CHANNEL FLEET IN THE GALE. 

In that terrible tornado which has strewn our coasts with 
which sent vessels to the bottom even within the 
and which tried to its very utmost the tremen 
largest ship in the world, there was a squ 
thoughts of Englishmen must have rested with anxious solicitude. 
Our Channel! Fleet— the first defence of the nation—leit the waters of 
(Queenstown just forty-eight hours before the oyu! Charter passed the 
same port on that ill-fated run which elosed a successful voyage with 
disaster and destruction. 

It was on Saturday, the 22nd ult., that the Hero, the Trafalgar, 
the A/grers, and the «A bowkir, accompanied by the Mersey, the Emerald, 
and the Me/pomene, put to sea from Queenstown. Up to the afternoon 
of Monday the squadron met with no remarkable adventure, but about 
that time, just after the crews had been exercised at gunnery practice, 
heavy storms of hail and sleet began to set in. Still there was no im. 
mediate indication of the tempest at hand. As the morning broke on 
‘Tuesday—the day of the storm—the Land’s-end was sighted, and the 
rain and the wind continued to increase. About nine a.m. the advent 
of the gale was no longer doubtful ; lopgallantyards were sent on deck 
und topgallantmasts struck, and the signal was given from the flag-ship, 
‘Form two columns ; form line of battle; Admiral will endeavour to 
go to Plymouth.” ‘To Plymouth, accordingly, the course of the fleet 
was shaped ; but so terrifically had the wind increased that it became 
very questionable whether the sternmoat ships of the line could possibly 
succeed in entering the Sound. Upon this the Admiral determined to 
wear the fleet together, stand off, and face the storm—a mancouvre 
which, under circumstances of great difficulty, was most gallantly 
executed. The ships were close upon the Eddystone Lighthouse, round 
which they “darted like dolphins” under the tremendous pressure of 
the gale, the 7ra“ulyar stopping in the midst of the storm to pick up 
aman who had fallen overboard. The whole squadron now stood off 
the land, the Versey and Medpouene furling their sails, and the former 
vessel steaming along “‘ like an ocean giant.’’ Still the gale increased 
till about three p.m., when there occurred that remarkable phenomenon 
by which these rotatory tempests are characterised. ‘The fleet 
had got into the very centre of the storm, the “eye” of the 
tornado, and, though the sea towered up and broke in tremendous 
billows all around, the wind suddenly ceased and the sun shone. When, 
however, the signal had been given and obeyed for setting sail again, 
the ships soon encountered tho gale once more—not as before, from the 
S.E., but the N.W., and in greater force than ever. It was now a 
pertect hurricane ; and for three hours the whole fury of the tempest. 
was poured upon the squadron. When it began, at length, to abate a 
little the four line-ol-battle ships and one of the frigates were still in 
company, and all doing well. ‘The Mersey and the Kmera/d had 
steamed into Plymouth, but the five remaining vessels kept in open order 
throughout the terrible night, wore in succession by night signal at 
about la.m., made the land at daylight, formed line ot battle, came 
grandly up Channel under sail at the rate of eleven knots an hour, 
steamed into Portland, and ‘ took up their anchorage without the loss 
of a sail, a spar, or a ropeyarn,”’ 

We cannot but express our most lively satisfaction at these results. 
It is evident enough that our ships and our seamen still maintain their 
aucient character, and that steam and guonery, however prominent 
they may appear, have not superseded those original elements of exeel- 
lence which gave the British Navy its renown. It is also plain, trom 
this event, that seamanship is still an indispensable condition in 
nautical eflicieney. Mere soldiers or engineers could never have carried 
the Channel tleet through the tornado. 


wrecks, 
shelter of harbours, 
dous strength of the 
adron at sea on which the 


THE GREAT EASTERN. 


Tue Great Eastern left Holyhead for Southampton at noon on 
Wednesday. The gale which proved so fatal to the Royal Charter sorely 
tried her at Holyhead. ‘Ihe wind almost attained hurricane force at 
times, and made the big ship tremble throughout her entire length. 
During the fearful night of Tuesday Captain Harrison’s waterproof 
coat was blown to ribbons off him, and he himself at last carricd before 
the gale and thrown down and tumbled aloag with violence. To the 
roar and seream through the shrouds other and more unpleasant sounds 
were soon added, as the wind blew up the saloon skylights, dropping 
them down with a bang and a crash of glass that to those below was 
startling in the extreme. Crash after crash the glass in these skylights 
went, one after the other; the rain and wind pouring down through 
the apertures into the saloons. There was scarcely room to steam out, 
yet it was evident that, if the gale continued, it would be impossible 
for her to remain where she was. Both wind and water were rising ; 
and the massive timbers at the end of the breakwater, breaking up with 
the fury of the tempest, filled the harbour with wreck-wood. ‘Phe 
Great Lastern had two anchors down, one of seven tons on the starboard 
bow, and one of three tons and a halt to port. 

Towards eight or nine o’clock the wind went round more to the 
N.E., sending in a beam swell, to which the Great Mastern began to 
roll very heavily. As the surge swept in, the position of the vessel 
hourly became worse, and at last, at ten o'clock, there was no alter- 
native but to try and raise the heaviest anchor, get the vessel's head more 
under the lee of the breakwater, and then let it go again. This was a 
most critical task, for every part of the harbour was now so completely 
covered with drifting beams that the screw could only be used with the 
utmost caution. ‘I'he paddles, unless in case of a most dangerous 
emergency, could not be used at all, as the timbers would of course 
knock the floats to pieces. Gradually, therefore, the Great Eastern 
was brought up to her starboard anchor, though with the utmost diffi- 
culty, Betore the screw could well get play it was fouled, and had to stop. 
Direetly this occurred the steam from the screw-boilers was let into the 
paddle-engines, which in turn went ahead, till the propeller was free 
and able tu work again. ‘The vessel had partly swung off into a beam 
sea, Which was then sweeping over and past the breakwater with awful 
force, and the Great Hasterx began to roll quickly and heavily. 

In spite of the relief afforded by the screw, the cable of the remaining 
auchor kept tautening more and more, until at last, at about half-past 
ten, it sprang up like a cord out of the water, and in another moment 
the Great Hastern was adrift, rolling and tumbling like a drunken 
ship towards shore. In an instant all was ready for letting go a 
second heavy anchor, while word was passed to go ahead with the screw ; 
for the great ship, urching from side to side, was making rapidly for 
shore, ‘he second anchor was let go, and the screw moved ahead ; 
but the vessel had now great way on her, and could not be easily 
stopped on what seemed her road to destruction. Just as the screw 
began to tell an immense mass of wreck wood fouled it and brought the 
machinery to a dead stand. Not a second could be lost in waiting till 
il cleared, so the steam was at once turned into the paddle-engines, 
which were driven round at speed, though the floats got hurt among 
the mass of wreck, and the great ironwork of the wheels was bent in 
many places, ‘To ayoid this, and the serious damage it might occasion, 
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the screw was set to work again the instant it was freed, but it was 
seldom able to revolve more than a lew moments without becoming 
jammed again, when the paddles were ain resorted to. But for the 
Great Eusteru’s double engines very little could have been done. The 
anchor which was let go * bit" at ciee.  resently her head swung 


round, and she rode lightly, in comparative safety again; and the the 
Worst of the storm was over. 


THE WRECK OF THE “ ROYAL CHARTER.” 

Last week we announced the 
has added something 
betoldthus.— 


The Royal Charter was built about four Years ago; she was of 2719 
tons register and 200 horse-power. Her owners were Messrs. Gibb, 
Bright, and Co., of Liverpool. She was an iron vessel, worked by a 
Screw. On the 26th of August last she sailed from Melbourne, having 
on board 388 passengers, and a crew, including officers, of 112 persons. 
She accomplished the passage in about two months. On Monday week 
she passed (Queenstown, and thirteen of the passengers landed in a 
pilot-boat. The next day the Royal Charter took on board from a 
steam-tug eleven riggers who had been assisting in working a ship to 
Cardiff, Thus at the time of the calamity there were on board 498 
persons, and of these only thirty-nine were saved. The ship, as we are 
informed, had on board but a small cargo, mainly of wool and skins. A 
more important item of her freight was gold and Specie, which at the 
lowest estimate is put at £500,000, — On the evening of ‘Tuesday 
week there was blowing from the E.N.E.a violent gale, which fell with 
full force on the ill-fated ship. She arrived off Point Lynas at six 
o'clock on the evening of Tuesday, and for several hours Captain Taylor 
continued throwing up signal-rockets, in the hope of attracting the 
attention of a pilot. None made his appearance. ‘I'he gale increased in 
violence; the ship was making leeway, and drifting gradually towards 
the beach. It was pitch dark; no help was at hand. The captain let 
go both anchors, hut the gale had now increased to a hurricane, and had 
lashed the sea up to madness. he chains arted, and, notwithstanding 
that the engines were worked at their ful power, the Royal Charter 
continued to drift towards the shore. At three a.m. she struck the 
rocks in four fathoms of water, 

Up to this period (about three a.m.) not the slightest alarm was 
evinced among the passengers, a large portion of whom were women 
and children ; the most perfect discipline and order prevailed. The 
masts and riggings were cut adrift, but caused no relief, as the ship con- 
tinued to thump and grind on the sharp-pointed rocks with fearful 
effect. The screw became foul with the drift spars and rigging, and 
ceased to act; the consequence was that the ship was thrown broadside 
on to the rocks, and now the terror began. ‘The officers of the ship 
either hoped against hope, or endeavoured to alleviate the agony of the 
passengers by assuring them there was no immediate danger. A 
Maltese sailor, Joseph Rogers—his name deserves to be recorded— 
volunteered to convey a Tope on shore through the heavy surf, 
and succeeded in his attempt. Had time been given, no doubt every 
person on board could now have been safely conveyed on shore; but it 
was fated that the end should be otherwise. One tremendous wave 
came after another, playing with the Royal Charter like a toy, and 
swinging her about the rocks. While this was going on a fearful scene 
was being enacted in the saloon. An attempt had been made by a Mr. 
Hodge, a clergyman, to perform a service ; but the violent thumping of 
the vessel on the rocks, and the sea which poured into the eabin, ren- 
dered this impossible. The passengers were collected here, and Captain 
Taylor and his officers were endeavouring to allay their fears by 
the assurance that there was at any rate no immediate danger, when a 
succession of tremendous waves struck the vessel and absolutely broke 
her in half amidships. Shortly afterwards the foremost portion was 
again torn in half; well-nigh all on board were swept away, and those 
Who were not killed by the sea were killed by the breaking up of the 
ship. In the course of a very few moments the work was done, and 
four hundred and fifty-nine persons were numbered among the dead. 
Captain Taylor, the commander of the vessel, was the last man seen 
alive on board. He had lashed his body to a spar before the ship broke 
up, but he was drowned. Indeed, all the otlivers perished. Jt was 
about seven a.m. on Wednesday that she broke up. 

The scene after the ship struck is thus described by a passenger :— 

A voice shouted for the second-class passengers to go into the lower 
saloon, as the mainmast was going to be cut away. The passengers nearest 
to the entrance-doors attempted to open them, and finding some difficulty 
they were immediately smashed. Still there was no hurrying or crushing; 
all silently took their seats. On deck sailors and officers, stripped to the 
waist, laboured to cut away the mainmast. he vessel rolled and thumped 
so heavily that, in delivering their blows, the men were many times thrown 
on to the deck, but the motion of the vessel assisted the work; the waves, 
too, lent their aid, and soon the mast tottered, then fell with a crash over- 
board. Immediately afterwards the raging sea threw the vessel still higher 
up upon the rocks. The foremast was then cut away, and almost at the 
same time the mizenmast broke off at the mizenmast-head. Boats were 
towered, but the moment they touched the waves they were carried with 
irresistible force against the rocks, and their inmates were either crushed or 
drowned in the sea. There appeared scarcely any need of boats, so close 
upon the shore was the vessel. Having struck, the vessel slewed round 
port-side to the rocks. When in the lower saloon, about this time, an 
apprentice-boy, Charley, entered, telling the passengers from the captain 
that they were to keep up their hearts; all was well, they were only on a 
sandbank, The passengers still remained quietly in the cabin. Mr. Cowie, 
the second mate, accompanied by the purser aad two men, came down ; cn 
were stripped, having on only their shirt and trousers. They passed throug 
the saloon to the powder-magazine, as they went bidding the passengers 
keep up their hearts, they were not far from the shore. ‘Ihe water entered 
the saloon at the same time, and, the waves striking more heavily, the vessel 
thumped harder. ‘Those in the lower saloon then passed into the upper 
one. There they found assembled some of the first and third class passengers. 
No words were spoken, hope and fear struggled for the mastery in their 
countenances—by this alone was it seen that life and death were in the 
balances, ‘The stillness of the assembly was broken once. A young lady, 
about twenty, Miss Murray, who was on board with her father, nother, and 
brother, fainted, and was immediately carried to her cabin, whence she 
never emerged. 

Edward Wilson, a seaman, says :— 

The scene on board was indescribable; nothing but confusion on deck, 
fore and aft passengers, saloon, cabin, and steerage, all mixed together— 
fathers and mothers clasping their children in their arms, wives clinging to 
their husbands, shrieking, and crying ‘‘ Save me, save me!”’ “ Don’t leave 
me!’ &c. Captain Taylor, who was perfectly caim and collected, did all 
he could to allay their tears. ‘The captain then sent word to the ladies to 
come forward, and they should be put ashore on the hawser, but as soon as 
they came on deck they were washed overboard. Shortly after the hawser 
was got on shore the ship began to go to pieces. She broke up aft, and a 
large portion of the deck fell upon about one hundred of the passengers who 
were crowded together, completely crushing and mangling them. None of 
this group were seen again. After he got on shore he sat down upon the 
rocks, watching the progress of the wreck, for it was impossible to render 
those upon the ship any assistance; and he describes the sight as dreadful 
to look upon—mangled bodies floating about; men, women, and children 
standing upon deck shrieking for assistance, while others were on their 
knees praying, others being dashed through the cabin doors by the waves 
and washed overboard. He states that when the ship went down there was 
a large number of passengers huddled together on deck, and the shrieks of 
the poor creatures as they met their death were appalling. 

It is suid by those who visited the scene of the calamity that never 
was destruction more complete. The ironwork of the vessel was in 
mere shreds—the woodwork in chips. The coast and the fields above 
the cliffs were strewn with fragments of the cargo and of the bedding 
and clothing. One writer says :—‘‘ All who have visited this quarry 
of nature have left it with changed ideas as to the power of water and 
rock, and the weakness of iron and wood. Waggons could be filled 
with chips for firewood, and iron seems to have acquired the property 
of floating. Pieces of the latter are strewed wherever you look, in the 
hollow of the small bay. I sawa beam, about twenty-five feet long, 
weighing many tons, high and dry, two hundred yards from the stern 
of the ship, and at a short distance on each side, large pieces of the iron 
plate, containing three or four square yards, while smaller ieces, with 
rods and angle irons, are rent and twisted into all forms.”” Worse still, 
the rocks were covered with corpses of men and women, frightfully 
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mutilated, and strewn with the gold which the poor creatures had gone 
so far to seek, and which were now torn from them in so pitiful a way. 
On some of the bodies which have been washed ashore considerable sums 
of money have been found; and loose coin is constantly being thrown 
up by the sea. ; 

However, it is supposed that the great majority of the dead are con- 
fined in the wreck. ‘The ship lies with her larboard side to the rocks, 
and it would seem that the plates composing that side have come bodily 
over landward, and about forty feet in length of the starboard side of 
the ship has been driven completely to the place which the larboard 
side forinerly occupied, lying over it like a dish-cover, with the con- 
Vexity upwards, It is not impossible tuat in the concavity beneath 
many of the bodies are confined, as they would be unable to leave the 
Saloon when the ship parted, being overwhelmed by the deluge. ? 

The bullion-room, under the cabin-saloon, may yet be safe; but, if 
it be dislodged, or should yet get dislodged, by a heavy sea, there will 
be no chance for it, because it is only iron, and iron is paper when 
tossed upon the rocks at Moelfra. We read that on Tuesday under- 
writers at Lloyd’s required forty per cent tor insuring the gold. _ Tois 
high rate was caused principally by the receipt of a communication 
from Lloyd's agent, dated Moelfra, October 30, mentioning that divers 
had descended and examined the after part of the vessel, but could not 
ascertain whether the bullion-room was intact. Its safety was looked 
upon as doubtful from the appearance of the wreck, and from the cir- 
cumstance of portions of gold-boxes having been picked up, besides a 
bar of gold. Should the boxes have been broken, there will be some 
difficulty in finding the gold ; aud at this period of the year the uncertain 
Weather imposes tresh obstacles to diving operations. 

Most of the bodies brought ashore have been buried at Llanalgo, 
near Moelfra, the scene of the disaster. Others were placed in the 
church, awaiting the inquest. It commenced on Friday week ; and 
we can well believe that ‘‘ it was an impressive sight when the coroner, 
standing at the communion-table, surrounded by the group of dead 
and mangled corpses, amid the audible sobs of those who had recog- 
nised their friends, commenced his melancholy task.’’ All that was 
done on this occasion was to identify the bodies. 

Every little thing that, washed ashore, may serve to identify any of 
the deceased is carefully kept; and Mr. Hughes, the Rector of 
Llanalgo, and the coroner, have received many letters from persons 
inquiring after their friends. 

‘The following is a specimen of some of the communications which 
come to these gentlemen from poor mothers :— 

Dear Sir,—I beg to state my son has been in Australia eight years, and 
according to his last letter I might expect him home about this time. 1 
feel very unhappy, fearing, as every mother would fear on an uncertainty, 
whether he might be one of those dear sufferers by this dreadful wreck. 
Perhaps what makes me more impressed is, that on that fearful night I 
dreamt I don’t know where I was, but a man came in my presence, with an 
arm and part of a mutilated body. I said, ‘ That is my Joseph.” After- 
wards I saw him clear, and asked him to kiss me; although I kissed 
him there seemed no animation, and he had lost all his colour. I 
awoke up, my face very much burning. I thought my dear boy 
is thinking of me. I then offered up my usual prayer that 
God would be with him by land or by water. ‘Then the clock 
struck three. I should feel truly grateful if you, sir, would make 
every inquiry you can among the survivors. I think amongst the crew 
you might hear if there was such a youn, man on board the ship named 
Joseph Green, twenty-four years old, good-looking, light hair and 
whiskers, and moustache, tall, but not thin. He might have with him an 
old India silk pocket-handkerchief, yellow, of small pattern. He said in his 
letter he had got it just the same, and I should see it again some day, please 
God. I have a most striking likeness of him he sent me last. I am atraid to 
send it with the letter, fearing it might be lost. 

The poor woman then goes on to give some particulars of a mark 
which he had on one of his limbs. She expresses a hope that ‘* please 
God”” he may be one of the survivors, She says—‘ I have been look- 
ing forward for my dear boy’s return, and I hope the Almighty in His 
goodness has saved him from this dreadtul death.’ It is not known 
whether her dear boy was among the passengers by the Royal Charter. 

Apropos of the loss of this vessel, sume correspondence has appeared 
on the insecurity of iron ships in general. One writer Says that ‘‘ any 
kind of iron is thought good enough to build a ship with.” * What is 
the meaning of * boat-plates’ being the lowest priced in any iron- 
maker's list. If we pay £25 or £30 a ton for the plates of which a 
locomotive boiler is made, why should we give only £8 10s, or £9 per 
ton for those of which a ship is built? 1f safety can only be bought at 
the high price in the one case, are we not courting disaster with the low 
price 1n the other?" Another correspondent says that by the constant 
wash of bilge-water the rivet-heads in the interior of an iron ship are 
sometimes “worn off us cleanly as if cut by a chisel.”” “Her 
Majesty’s troop-ship .Weywra, now in the steam-basin at Portsmouth, 
and lately returned home from foreign service, is an illustration of what 
I have stated, and thousands of rivets are now in her bottom which can 
be knocked out by a common punch from the inside,” 

Tue Scni.ter Festivat.—vhe festival which is to be 
on the 10th in honour of the poet Schiller has been made to take a political 
aspect. The Prussian Government has decided that the festival shall onl 
be celebrated within doors ; it will permit no demonstrations in the streets, 
ho procession with torches, or the like, because contrary demonstrations 
might lead to contlicts, or because a public festival of this kind would ilk 
accord with the illness of the King. ‘The Austrian Government favours the 
demonstration. ‘Torchlight processions will be permitted; the Emperor 
has ordered a grand representation to be given in the Court theatre, and 
has given the name of Schiller-place to a new grand Square. 


eid in Germany 


COVETOUSNESS. 

Wuar an admirable essay that master of paradox, Charles Lamb, 
might have written upon the ‘* Inconvenience of Clever Brothers,’’ in 
which category, of course, would be included sisters, and more distantly 
outlying relationships! Whatadownright nuisance to the rank and file 
of a ‘talented family’’ must be that favoured scion in whom the gifts 
of the common stock have culminated into genius! (For talent does 
run in families, reader, just as surely as it is apt to run vut of them 
occasionally.) Suppose Gilbert Shakspeare, brother of the immortal 
William, had been of a literary turn and ambitious for dramatic and 
lyric fame, he would have been something more than human to have 
felt truly fraternal affection for the author of “Hamlet ”’ and “The 
Rape of Lucrece.” Those overwhelming productions and their fellows 
would intallitly have proved eternal bugbears to his hopes, and 
stumbling-blocks to his advancement. Whatever he might write, no 
matter how great its excellence or originality, would be brought into 
invidious comparison with the unapproachable. F aucy a new novel of 
modern life and manners advertised by Christopher Dickens, 
brother of the inimitable Charles, It might be splitting with fun and 
dripping with pathos; yet would it have “Pickwick”? and ‘The Old 
Curiosity Shop”’ to contefid with, and the ill-starred Christopher (an 
imaginary person of course) would be abused right and left for not 
having attained an impossible standard, which he would never have 
been expected to reach but for the accident of what a French critic 
(speaking of the two De Mussets, Alfred and Paul) describes as a 
“crushing fraternity.”” What a bad chance of operatic supremacy 
would be that of Mdlle. Polly or Betty Lind, sister of the Swedish 
Nightingale, should she make her appearance under her own name at 
the Royal Italian Opera in “Sonnambula” or “La Figlia’”’! 
Would Thomas or Peter Macready (supposititious brother of the once- 
eminent tragedian), whatever his histrionie capacity, be allowed an im- 
partial hearing as Lear or Richelieu? Would we be in a h to 
admit the possibly vast fund of humour and observaticn developed by 
Mr. ‘Theophilus Robson on his appearing as the Boots at the Swan after 
his brother Frederick ? Nay, to descend from speculation to fact, does 
not l'ame all but ignore the pictorial existence of any Landseer but 
Edwin (though there are other gifted and thriving painters of the same 
name)? Could Currer Bell, with all her self-abnegation and sisterly 
devotion, prevent the lesser lights of Ellis and Acton from being 
ese in sr aT - her own splenic genius? Has the world 
duly recognised all that is graceful and poetical in the 
Frederick Tennyson? re dick! 
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The difficulty, however’ 
has its compensation. The 
eagle pinions of the “big 
brother” may be made 
serviceable by lifting the 
smaller members of the brood 
into notoriety. This has been 
especially the case with that 
large family of gifted French 
artists—the Lonheurs—otf 
which class the elder sister, 
Kosa, ranks the undisputed 
chief. Mdlle. Rosa Bonheur, 
her father, and three or four 
brothers and sisters, all paint 
very much alike. ‘To the 
uninitiated, a painting by 
any member of the family 
might pass for a genuine 
‘** Rosa” Yet are the minors 
not plagiarists. They have 
been educated in a common 
school, of which their father 
and instructor was the 
founder. Only the surprising 
genius of losa has led her to 
develop its resources to a 
wider extent than was ever 
betore aimed at or dreamed 
ot. ier painstaking kindred 
have profited by her vast 
poy ulsrity to acquire greater 
coi «!deration and distinction 
than they could have achieved 
without her assistance. Mdlle. 
T. Teyrol Bonheur is, we 
understand, the youngest, 
but is certainly not the least 
gifted, of her family. It 
would be false imagery to 
say that she treads in her 
aister’s shoes (long may they 
race the tiny feet of la petite 
Rosa herself!), but she 
certainly wears a natty little 
chassuve cut in close re- 
semblance to that worn 
by the matchless painter 
ot “The Horse Fair” 
and ‘*The Ploughed Field.” 
We this week publish an 
Engraving from a little 
picture by this young lady. 
It is entitled ‘' Covetous- 
ness,” and represents a 
gigantic cock—evidently of 
Cochin China descent—grudg- 
ing a pretty, half-dressed, 
thoroughly - frightened little 
child the possession of a 
recently-acquired bunch of 
grapes. ‘The child and the 
fowl are both excellent, 
viewed as faithful natural 
studies, or as the medium 
of illustrating a ludicrous 
incident, in which there is 
just the least thrill of dra- 
matic interest. Will the un- 
gainly monster, half sponge 
half bully as he looks, suc- 
ceed in cajoling or hectoring 
the little fellow out of his 
prize? That isthe question, 
to which it seems too probable 


that the solution will be unfavourable to the triumph of unprotected 
innocence and the rights of property. 


THE PRINCE OF WALE’S RESIDENCE AT OXFORD. 


Frewen’s Hat has been selected as the residence of his Royal High- 
nessthe Prince of Wales while’ pursuing; his studiés at the University 
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rooms, it is so completely 
surrounded by buildings on 
every side as to secure for hig 
Royal Highness the utmost 
privacy and seclusion. The 
only frontage that it has is on 
the garden side, the one shown 
in our Engraving. It appears 
that the hall takes its name 
from Dr. Frewen, an eminent 
physician, who flourished in 
Oxford about a century ago, 
and who also filled the chair 
of Camden Professor of 
History. The name ot this 
gentleman is still gratefully 
remembered in connection 
with the University, Dr, 
Frewen having at his decease 
left his splendid library of 
medical and general works, 
comprising between 2000 and 
3000 volumes, to the Radcliffe 
Library. The mansion was 
afterwards occupied by Sir 
Charles Pegge, and still more 
recently by Dr. Kidd, Regius 
Professor of Anatomy and 
Medicine, and well known as 
the author of a Bridgewater 
treatise. 

The hall occupies a portion 
of the site on which St. 
Mary's College formerly 
stood. The land was the 
grant of Thomas Holder, 
Esq., and Elizabeth, his 
wife, who were considered as 
the founders, and were buried 
in the chapel. Various cir- 
cumstances show that these 
buildings together must have 
attained to a considerable 
degree of magnificence, equal 
to that of most of our an- 
cient colleges. The cele- 
brated Erasmus pursued his 
studies here in 1497-8; and 
Bishop Ferrar, the martyr in 
Queen Mary’s reign, bad been 
one of the regular canons. 

There are still several re- 
mains of old buildings in the 
space formerly occupied by 
the college, which must appa- 
rently have belonged to it; 
and the gateway which led 
into the cloisters is still to be 
seen in New Inn Hall-lane. 
The house and garden be- 
longing to the Regius Pro- 
fessor of Medicine occupy a 
portion of the site. It was 
bounded on the north by a 
wall which ran parallel with 
Sewy’s-lane, in ancient re- 
cords called Sewy-twychen. 
The wall still remains, but 
the lane has been partl 
stopped up. The princip: 
or carriage entrance to the 
hall is from New Inn Hall- 
lane, formerly known, accord~ 
COVETOUSNESS,—(rRrom A PICTURH, BY PEYROL BONHEUR, IN THE PARIS KXHIBITION, ) ing to Anthony Wood, as the 


“ Seven DeadlySins-lane.”’ 
of Oxford. The hall isa plain old building of somewhat dilapidated As we have said above, the house is so surrounded by buildings 
appearance, and profusely covered with ivy and other creeping plants. | and walls that any person might spend a week in Oxford and never 
It possesses none of the pretensions of an architectural character which | have a shadow of suspicion of its existence. One entrance to it is 
are wont to be associated with the residence of Royalty, but the interior | by a narrow alley that runs up on one side of the Star Hotel, and we 
fittings have been carried out so as te secure the comforts of an English | should not be surprised to hear that on some dark night his Royal 
home rather than the elegance and luxuries of a palace. Although situated 


Highness, having mistaken {his way, found himself ing into the 
in the centre of the city, immediately contiguous to the Union Society’s | Star ‘‘tap.’’ 
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FREWEN’S HALL, OXFORD, THE KkLSIDENCKE OF THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
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THE LIBRARY, PENRHYN CASTLE, 


CONWAY. 

JOURNEY DOWN. ' 

Wuen the Liverpool and Manchester line was before Parliament, in 
1825, Mr. William Brougham, counsel for the directors, told George 
Stephenson that if he did not moderate his views and bring his engine 
within a reasonable speed he would inevitably ruin the whole thing, 
and be himself regarded as a maniac. The unreasonable speed which 
so alarmed the learned gentleman was twelve miles an hour, and the 
engineer was actually obliged to moderate the «x reasonable speed down 
to six or seven miles an hour, lest honourable members should laugh 
the project out of court as the chimera of a madman. And a writer in 
the Quarterly offered to back old Father Thames against the railway 
projected to Woolwich for any sum. It is little more than thiry 
years ago since these views were entertained, and now we travel forty 
or fifty niles an hour. I find by the time-table that the journey from 
London to Conway is performed in about seven hours. ‘I'he best train 
leaves at 9.15 a.m., and lands youat4.5p.m. The distance is about 
230 miles. The speed, therefore, if you deduct the loss of time for 
stoppages, must be quite forty miles an hour. Shall we ever go faster 
than this asa rule? Perhaps we may. I have a lively recollection 
that once an honourable member said, in a jeering tone, to another 
member who had supported a railway bill, ‘‘ Perhaps the honourable 
gentleman hopes some day to leave Manchester in the morning and 
reach London in time for a division at night.” The House laughed 
loudly at this sally, but I have known honourable. gentlemen leave 
Dublin in the morning and reach the House in time for a division. 
And so we cannot tell what is in the future. George Stephenson 
thought forty miles an hour as much as ought to be attempted, and 
surely it is fast enough for all reasonable men. 

THE TOWN. 

Conway is the quaintest, queerest old town in her Majesty’s 
dominions, and I strongly recommend all tourists in North Wales to 
stop there at least an hour or two. It is situated on the River Con- 
way, Which rises far away in the Welsh mountains, and, fed in its 
sage by a hundred streams. empties itself into Conway Bay. The 
sroper name of Conway is eer which means on the Conway, 
Bat it is called Conway ‘for short.”” It is walled all round, has no 
suburbs outside the walls, and these walls, which date some five cen- 
turies back, though decayed by time, are still entire ; and there is no 
entrance into the town but through the old gateways, excepting that 
those impudent Goths, the railway-engineers, have perforated the 
walls, and driven their line through the town. The shape of the town 
is triangular, or, as the inhabitants will have it, in the form of the 
Welsh harp. At intervals there are massive round towers in the walls; 
and at one angle of the triangle stands the venerable castle—probably 
one of the most perfect mediwval fortresses that we have. 


THE CASTLE. 

This castle was, we are told by the authorities, built by Edward I., 
to keep the refractory Welsh, whom he had conquered, or nearly con- 
quered, in order. “I love these ancient ruins,’ and therefore was, 
very soon after my arrival, exploring this fine relic of the long-shanked, 
long headed Plantagenet. Of course it is “* dismantled,’ that is, the roof 
is gone, and all the timber, lead, and everything removable has been re- 
moved. It was, however, perfect or nearly so until after the Civil Wars, 
but at the Restoration it fell into the hands of an Earl of Conway ; and he, 
being a man of no taste, and having no reverence for the old times, but 
looking at the castle with the eye of a huckster, pulled out all the 
materials he could get out, and shipped them to Ireland, to help in 
building a house there. The inhabitants and county gentlemen remon- 
strated against this Vandalism. He, however, took no heed of their 
remonstrance—the peddling huckster!—but went on with his work 
until he left the peal much as we see it now, tolerably perfect in out- 
line, but a ruin. It is refreshing, however, to know, even at this 
distance of time, that he gained nothing but a loss by his Vandalism ; 
for the ship which liad his stores aboard went to the bottom of the sea 
with all that it contained. Llowever, there is enough left of the castle 
to show us what it was All the outer walls and towers are standing ; 
most of the inner partition walls remain; and it is not difficult now to 
trace the different chambers. ‘The Grand Hall of State is easily made 
out; and, though the floors of the rooms are gone, the fire- 
places are still there, and, as it appeared to me, still present marks 
of the smoke from the huge log fires which once blazed therein. In 
short, any one in an imaginative mood may easily, in the solemn 
silence which prevails, people the building again with its old tenants— 
the great Edward and his Court, the warders on the towers, the men- 
at-arms on the battlements, the ladies in their bowers, and all the regal 
pomp and rough customs of the mediwval times. That Edward kept 
state here is on record; and he was once in great danger. He was 
hemmed in by Welsh rebels, and, his army not being able to cross the 
swollen river, he was in peril of being stormed or starved in his hold, 
Happily, however, the river went down in time. Or you may come 
down the stream of time further and fancy the Virgin Queen and the 
courtly Leicester dallying here without violating history, for Elizabeth 
hada palace at Conway, which is still standing, and now let out in 
tenements to poor people. Or to later times yet, and fill the 
castle with Cromwell's troops, for in the Civil War one Colonel Mytton 
stormed and took the stronghold; and, finding some Irish “ malig- 
nants” here, tied them back to back, and pitched them over the battle- 
ment into the Conway. 

THE OLD AND NEW. 


But ~~ won’t be able to indulge your reverie long, for underneath the 
walls of the castle runs the Chester and Holyhead Railway, and the 
sbrill shriek of a locomotive whistle is a terrible disturber of poetic 
reveries. Here, you know, is one of Stephenson’s tubular bridges, and 
close by its side is Telford’s suspension-bridge. ‘Telford has actually 
fetal his chains to the towers of the old castle, whilst the turreted 
pile on which Stephenson has rested one end of his tube abuts against 
the other. So here we have the old feudal relic in close proximity with 
one of the latest developments of modern science and skill, Your 
artist has contrived to put in his sketch both the old and the new—the 
castle, the railway, the Stevenson Tower on which rests the tubular- 
bridge ,and the steam-boat which has just arrived from Trefriw and is 
landing a party of tourists from the Welsh mountaizs. 


THE MOUNTAINS. 


These mountains come close up to the town of Conway, and let the 
traveller by all means climb up that which is nearest before he leaves, 
for the scene from the top is exceedingly imposing. Seaward he gets a 
view of Conway Bay, the Irish Sea, the Great Orme’s Head ; and land- 
ward, a wild mountain district, in which there are ‘‘ crags, knolls, and 
mounds, confusedly hurled,” that look like ‘* the fragments of an earlier 
world; ” or, as a friend said, that make us think that Nature left 
off her work here, and that all this is her surplus material. 

PEEP AT MOUNTAIN SCENERY IN WALES, 

Conway is the gateway to the mountain district of North Wales. 
There it is that tourists leave the Chester and Holyhead Railway to 
proceed to the Snowdonian country. There are several modes of 
travelling. Wealthy people take cars and proceed from place to place 
at their leisure. Those who have only a day or two to spare mount 
the coach, which leaves the Erskine Arms every morning, and travels 
through all the most famous country ; whilst poorer tourists, who have 
little to spare, take the boat, which starts every day, and sometimes 
twice a day if the tide serves, from Conway, and, for a shilling a head, 
lands its passengers at Trefriw, nine miles up the stream, whence, with 


knapsacks on their backs, they foot it onwards as far as their time or | 


purses will allow. This route by the river is by far the most delightful, 
for, though the road to Trefriw is picturesque enough, the scenery is 
nothing like so grand and striking as it is when seen from the river, 
Indeed I know of no trip more delightful than the voyage from 
Conway to Trefriv. It reminded me very much of my journey 
some years ago “‘up the Rhine.” On the left you have a 
fine slope of hills richly cultivated from base to top, On the 
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right, rough, rugged, lofty mountains, rising from the back of 
the river, whose rugged peaks or rounded heads in fine weather are 
bathed in light, and on duller days capped by clouds. And to sit on 
the deck of the little steamer, as it shoots rapidly with the tide, and 
winds its course up the meandering river, ‘‘more meandering than 
Meander,” presenting an ever-shifting panorama of wonderful views, is 
the very height of enjoyment. The steamer, itself, it is true, is a 
curious little boat, and its appointments are not very splendid; and 
perhaps now and then you will hear it grating the bottom ; and it may 
be that you may get aground, and have to wait a quarter of an hour or 
so until the tide rises and lifts you off. But, if the weather be fine, all 
this is, of course, of no consequence in such scenery as this. You can 
sit or stand ard gaze at the mountains, revel in the glorious colours of 
their sides, or watch the course of the clouds over their tops; 
or you may amuse yourself by watching the diving ducks, the black 
cormorants, the seagulls, and the stately herons fishing on the banks— 
all which birds are found in great plenty here. It takes about an hour 
and a half to steam to Tretriw; and here most of the pedestrian 
tourists shoulder their knapsacks and march onward to Llanrwst, three 
miles off Trefriw. But I would strongly advise all who have time to 
stop at Trefriw a few days. The hotels are good, the charges are 
moderate, and the scenery at the back of ‘T'refriw is some of the finest 
in Wales. It is not a fashionable place. Llanrwst, Bettws-y- 
Coed, and Capel Curig are the more fashionable places. But fashion- 
able places have their disadvantages. Prices are higher; and, moreover, 
when you arrive, it is not at all certain that you can get housed. At 
Llanrwst I suppose they could accommodate a regiment, for there are 
two very large hotels there; but at Bettws and Capel Curig a dozen 
tourists a day during the last season were obliged to pass onwards 
because there were no beds to be had for love or money. I took up 
my quarters at T'refriw, and made it the base of my operations, and had 
no reason to repent. I could walk to these more noted places 
and back, and see all the famous sights, in a day; for Bettws 
is only seven miles off, and Capel Curig, by the mountain path, is only 
six. And whata path that latter is! In penny-a-liner phrase, the scenery 
which I passed through on my walk to Capel Curig “ batiles all 
description.” Nor will I attempt to describe it. Let the reader 
imagine all the elements of mountain scenery—lofty peaks, rough 
craigs, deep valleys; lovely, quiet lakes; rattling torrents tumbling 
over broken rocks, with all the accompanying sounds and colours 
peculiar to such scenery, and mingle and place them how he likes, and 
just conceive all this sometimes glowing in the sunlight, and anon 
variegated by shifting clouds, and he will get as good a picture as I 
could possibly give him, and save me the trouble of detailed descrip- 
tion. I may, however, say that you get asight of the great mountains as 
you run up the heights—Moel Siabod, for instance, Snowdon, and a whole 
army of other giants. But I had not to go even thus far for grand scenery, 
for it was around me everywhere. A quarter of an hour's walk 
brought me into scenes which would make a thoroughbred cockney 
think that he had got into another world; and an hour's, into a rocky 
solitude, far up the mountains, as silent as the desert, and as wild as 
chaos. Nor are there wanting amusements in this district, for there 
are thousands of wildfowl to be shot, and plenty of trout in the 
mountain lakes, But, as I have no very strong ‘‘ passion for killing,”’ 
I neither shot nor fished. But, as 1 am not writing a guide-book, 
but only just giving a peep into the mountain scenery of North Wales, 
I must wind up. I will, however, just say that there are some capital 
waterfalls in this neighbourhood. ‘The Volgarroz Falls, for instance, 
three miles from Treiriw, are, to my mind, nearly equal to the famous 
Swallow, near Bettws, though they are but little known. There are 
also the Gwydr Falls, two miles off, which are very beautiful. And 
there are likewise falls in the village itself, which, after a heavy rain, 
are not to be despised. ‘hese latter in their descent from the hil}, 
turn five or six overshot waterwheels, all within a few hundred yard, 


THE LIBRARY OF PENRHYN CASTLE. 


Last week in our article on Penrhyn Castle we described the rich 
and elaborate decoration of the interior. ‘The Kngraving of the library 
which we publish in the present Number will give our readers a fair 
notion of the costly traceries that ornament every apartment in this 
noble building. 


Tue Currew Beit at Wesv Ham.—The tolling of the curfew bell which 
has been continued trom time inimemorial in this parish ceased from the 
period church rates were disallowed; but a Mr. Dacre voluntarily offered to 
pay the expense, and the bell was tolled again for the first time on the 20th 
ult. 

A Prince’s Toys.—The model of the railway carriages manufactured for 
the Prince Imperial, at St. Cloud, is described as ‘certainly very pretty, 
but vastly absurd. Imagine that a part of the Home Park is set aside and 
cut up for a mimic railroad, upon which this large-headed chubby child 
(the picture of the Bonapartes in their obese period of life) exercises himself 
as stoker, The miniature is complete. There is a railway which winds 
round in the shape of an 8, with a viaduct and a tunnel, and every ‘ acci- 
dent of ground’ you can conceive. ‘Then there is a tent close by, in which 
this infant corporal of the Imperial Guard can repose when he is tired of his 
exertions ; and a little further on is a wee target, at which his Imperial 
Highness learns to shoot with a baby-gun, under the direction of ‘ papa.’ 
‘The whole thing has an air of General ‘om ‘Thumb that makes it supremely 
ridiculous; but the Imperialist French mind appears much gratified at it, 
nevertheless.” 

An Opera Scrnx.—During a recent performance at the Malta Opera House 
(says a correspondent of the Daily News) a great number of men-of-war’s 
men were present. Most had some extraordinary pets—young pigs with 
spectacles on, little dogs dressed up, rabbits, monkeys, &c.; these occasion- 
ally escaped, and Jack very unceremoniously gave chase, climbing in the 
most extraordinary manner in what appeared impossible places. Pigeons, 
fowls, and cats that escaped were comparatively harmless; it was the 
concert arising from the pigs and dogs—varied occasionally with the crowing 
of some of the cocks that had escaped into the upper boxes—that prevented 
the possibility of attending to the music. ‘The sailors do not understand 
Italian, nor ure they restrained by any false modesty in letting that fact be 
known. The demand for an English song was loud and vociferous; many 
of Russell’s were named, aud many staves from Dibdin’s were volunteered 
by the sailors themselves. It wus possibly fortunate that the prima donna 
did not understand English, for some of the remarks and criticisms were not 
very complimentary. An old Italian gentleman in the pit took some 
trouble to translate one of the songs as it was sung. ‘To show the sailors’ 
gratitude half a dozen bottles were passed to him to drink from. He thought 
to escape by saying he could not drink out of a bottle. In an instant a 
dozen shoes were off, and he had willy-nilly to drink out of the heel raw 
hag which nearly took his breath away; and, by way of restoring him, 
the sailors gave him some hearty slaps with their brawny hands on his 
back, which shook him fearfully. he old gentleman at last made his 
escape from his friends, who, as he left, pressed upon him a bottle of rum 
for his old woman at home. 

Extravacancr at CaMBripGE.—A singular case was disposed of in the 
Cambridge County Court on Thursday week. It was an action brought by 
a Mr. Monson, a photographic artist, against Mr. Eardley Gideon Culling 
Eardley, an undergraduate of Trinity College, and eldest son of Sir Culling 
Eardley, to recover £3 16s. for portraits of Dr. Donaldson, the Very Rev. 
the Dean of Ely, and himeelf. The account also included a map of Cambridge, 
and a charge for a journey to Haslingtield to take a view of the parish 
church for a work about to be published by the defendant on the churches 
of Cambridgeshire. The defendant pleaded infancy, to which the plaintitf 
made replication to the effect thut the articles were necessaries, considering 
his degree and station, — The plaintiif’s claim having been subsiantiated by 
his own evidence, Mr. Naylor addressed the Court tor the defendant, and 
said if Sir Culling Eardley were to yield to all the extravagant claims upon 
his son the fortune due to his other children would be injured, for the de- 
fendant’s bills for such trifles amounted to something like £16,000. Sir 
Culling Eardley was examined, and stated that the defendant was born on 
the 12th of August, 1838, He was allowed £400 a-year, which ought to be 
abundantly suilicient for all his expenses, and a great deal had been paid in 
addition in liquidation of his debts. By his (Sir Culling Eardley’s) orders 
a great proportion of the defendant’s goods had been sold, and they realised 
£124, and some of the persons who supplied him with useless things had 
taken them back. Mr. Eardley, the defendant, was also examined, and 
stated that in I’ebruary last he had intended to publish a work on the churches 


taking views. He was a Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries, and al 

| member of the Antiquarian Society of Denmark, and he expected to Be a 
member of the Society of St. Luke, at Rome, The jury found a verdict for 

the plaintiff for the full amount claimed, 


| of Cambridgeshire, and he had requested Mr. Monson’s co-operation in | 
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THE EDUCATION CONFERENCE IN THE NORTH. 

Tux speeches of Mr. Disraeli and Lord Stanley at Manchoster 
on the occasion of the * Institutional” Conference supply some 
satisfactory facts about the progress of education in those dig. 
tricts. Our readers are aware that the Lancashiro and Cheshire 
societies have united themselves for the better advance. 
ment of their common object, and the ceremony to which wo 
allude as giving rise to the speeches above mentioned was t},, 
distribution of prizes. 

The general facts may be lumped together advantageously 
to show the power of the combination in # brief space, ‘Thys 
the union includes 110 institutions, 22,000 members, 130.00) 
volumes, and 8000 pupils, of whom 1200 last year offered them. 
selves for examination. Let the reader think out the details thus 
compressed into figures, and he will find that they reveal a most 
respectable degree of intellectual energy as existing in the two 
great northern counties. 

What is most attractive in reading such narratives is to fix 
one’s eye on an individual case, and to picture to oneself the 
life which it represents. Mr, Disraeli instanced a lad of fifteen 
employed in a factory, at five shillings a week, who gained a 
first-class certificute in algebra. This is the sort of sketch wa 
mean, anda very pretty one. Think of the monotony and con- 
finement of factory life, and of the spirit which can rise to 
excellence in a difficult study in the midst of it. The quality in 
such case is not less moral than intellectual. It is “pluck” 
that is needed for such success, as much as for Arctic voyages 
African explorations, or Italian campaigns. as 

Of course Mr. Disraeli, who took the lead on this occasion, was 
required to deliver an address on the whole well-worn subject 
of education. But for # man of real genius it is rather an ad- 
vantage to have a hackneyed subject to deal with, there beine 
nothing so welcome to an audience as new thought and feeling 
on a subject on which they have heard a great deal of common. 
place matter. Mr. Disraeli touched freshly on the two great 
sides of the subject—education for its own sake, and education 
as an instrument of individual success in the world. First 
paying his homage to the great old principle that there is in 
knowledge, as knowledge, a charm which is all its own, and 
quite independent of its worldly results, ho made some emphatic 
observations on its secondary advantages. Mr. Disraeli’s social 
philosophy is cheerful. He thinks that old civilisations are 
favourable to individual successes, and that every man of merit 
has his opportunity. Life is not a lottery, he tells us; “it is a 
sclence,”’ 

With some qualification we accept these dicta, and think they 
were rightly brought forward on this occasion, It is hard to 
allow nothing for fortune, since there are successes in the world 
which one cannot explain always; but, on the other hand, there 
is much truth in the fact that an old civilisation is favourable 
to merit. The very opulence and ease of large numbers of 
people in such a society makes them disinclined to push, and 
leaves the field open to the less prosperously born. Nota great 
American from a poor position but can be matched by a great 
Englishman from the sume. Then, again, such a comparison 
ought to extend to the inquiry, whut is the difference of the suc- 
cess in such case when gained? Which society is the best worth 
winning the great prizes in’ ‘The decision here would be more 
decidedly in favour of the old society, because in such the culti- 
vation is more exhaustive, and the manners ure more refined. 
Mr. Mill remarks that in America social jealousy prevents a rich 
man from spending his money as he likes; and in Franco 
equality, pushed too far, has the ugly result of making natural 
Superiority as distasteful to the mass as the artificial or conven- 
tional kind, ‘*We must put down these aristocrats of genius 
too,” says « Republican in one of the admirable and philosophi- 
cal novels of Balzac. 

Another noticeable feature in Mr. Disraeli’s address was his 
suggestion that manufacturers would keep their eye on the 
prizemen of the Institutional Association, and that it was their 
interest so to do. Such would be a valuable result of its 
machinery, which may thus be viewed as analogous to the 
competitive system in Government appointments, At the same 
time, the occasion is good for reminding people thut success in 
an abstract study does not imply all the qualities necessary for 
the work of daily life. A shipowner would not solely determine 
between two seamen by their knowledge of the works of Inman 
or Maury; nor would a young man more accomplished in these 
than another be always entitled to complain if that other passed 
him, ‘Till the end of the world the magic of personal character 
—that wonderful quality, only tested by action—will make its 
ascendancy felt. We should ve sorry to see our Bristol youth 
measuring human worth only by the tests of a pedagogue ; and 
thus much may be allowed without infringing on tho respect 
which we have always paid to the competitive principle. 

_ Naturally, both Mr, Disraeli and Lord Stanley, on the occa- 
sion under review, dwelt on the cheerful aspects of their subject. 
And they were justified in this by the results which were before 
them, and which were the texts, indeed, on which they had to 
preach. But we ought to remind the youth of the north, all the 
same, that the acquirement of really preat knowledge under such 
circumstances as (hose in which they are placed, demands qualities 
a8 rare as tho rarest genius; and that the attainments of most 
of them would not bear satisfactory comparison with those of 
men more happily circumstanced. It is better they should 
remember this truth amidst their practical occupations, than 
that they should learn it by bitter methods, through any attempt 
to break out of these, uoder the influence of a too hasty ambition. 
Let thom always vaiue Knowledge for what sho is, and not for 
what she does, 


GALLEY-sLaves IN RomaGNa.—The Government of B ely 
obtained proots of a fact which to most Englishmen ole ry rentrcpelagceetd 
incredible, and which would probably appear so even to [talians, if they did 
not know thut the late King of Naples, of merciless memory, divice used the 
fame unrighteous expedient in order to excite anarchy in Sicily ; and that 
Austria not long ago cnrployed it at Verona to give rise to deeds of violence 
in Lombardy. A number of gallcy-slaves have been recently released by 
| the Roman Government, and furnished with passports for Romagna.— 
' Florence correspondence of the d¢henwum., 
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SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 
4 Farxct PAPER states that it is seriously proposed to establish 
+ am service between France, India, and China, 
‘Gara Distress is said to prevail at Trieste, which city has not been 
thnving during the last few years, G 
4 biti OF COMPLAINT has just been filed by a shareholder in the Edin- 
b ireh and Glasgow Bank against the chairman and joint managers, 
PREPARATIONS ARE BEING MADE AT WINDSOR CastLr for the reception of 
» Prince and Princess F rederick William of Prussia, who will arrive at 
jsor shortly before the 9th of November, the birthday of the Prince of 


a direct 


A New Oreretta by Mr. IL. Leslie, to text by Mr. J. P. Simpson, has 
been accepted at Covent-garden Theatre. Preparation, too, is there going 
on for the production of ‘‘Lurline,” by Mr. Wallace. 
snp Brovonam has been elected Chancellor of the University of Edin- 
burgh. The result of the poll was as follows :—Lord Brougham, 654; the 
Duke of wleuch, 419, The polling for the assessor : For the Solicitor- 
General, 272; Sir John M‘Neill, 184: majority, 88. 

Gvezo, King of Dahomey, is dead. 


Tur Frexcu MINISTER OF Justice lately made his report on crime in 
prance, and gave the abstract of it in the columns of the Moniteur. The 
Minister took this occasion to make some instructive contrasts between crime 
in France and crime in England, in the course of which the Lord Chancellor 
was described as presiding at the Old Bailey ! 

sin E, Buwer Lyrron has returned to England, and is in the enjoy- 
ment of restored health. E - 

swansea is suffering from an immigration of mosquitos, brought by 
some vessels from Cuba. 

Carraty M‘Criintock has declined the gift of the yacht Mor which Lady 
Franklin wished him to accept. 

The Irresistible (screw), of 80 guns, was launched at Chatham on Thurs- 
lay week. ‘he screw-steamer /mmortalite, 51 guns, was launched at 
pembroke on the same day. 

Tux Ayrsutre Evection has resulted thus :—Sir James Ferguson (To 
\s7 ; Mr. Campbell (Liberal), 1841: majority, 46. dex ™7), 

A Horse Gvarps’ Orper has prohibited smoking in mess-rooms. 

A Beioian, M. Tetrspore Lors, has accepted the invitation of the 
Brazilian Government to navigate the Amazon River from its source to its 
mouth, M. Lois has engaged sixty-four men to try the adventure with him. 

Tux Avrnoritizs at Berwin have opened the Museum and Pictur® 
Galleries in the Lustgarten on Sundays with the greatest success: 
Crowds gather to the Egyptian Hall, admire the marble Apollos and 
Minervas, pore over the wondrous allegories of Kaulbach and Cornelius, 
without apparent injury to their morals, though very much, it is rumoured 
to the loss of the wine-cellars and dancing-gardens, 

Tue “Seavert TO ApaAM Bepr” which is now advertised is not by the 
vuthor of “ Adam Bede.” 

Tuk STATEMENT THAT A Mise ANGELINA CAROLINE Bosanauet, daughter 
of the late Admiral Bosanquet, had committed suicide by taking laudanum 
appears to have been fictitious, no such persons having ever existed. 

Tux Oxrorp Town CounciL have resolved to commemorate the birthday 
of his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, on the 9th of November, by 
entertaining the children of all the schools with a public dinner. 

Tus CunaRD (Liverroon AND New Yorx) Steamers are in future to call 
at Cork to receive the Irish mails from America. 

Tuk Bombay TowNHALL seems to have been taken possession of by white 
ants. ‘The libraries of the Asiatic and Geographical Societies, the papers in 
several Government offices, and the organic contents of the Museum, are 
exposed to destruction. 

Tux Dowacer Lapy Pret (widow of the great statesman) was found dead 
in her bed on the morning of Friday week. 

A Desrructive Fire took place at the Royal Entrepot, Antwerp, on 
Monday week. Several lives were lost, and much property was destroyed. 

Tuk Rev. Mr. Kino, the Rector of St. George’s-in-the-East, leaves to 
the Bishop’s decision only the two following points:—The hour of the 
lecturer’s afternoon service; and the use of coloured stoles and the 
chasuble. 

Tuk GerMaN VOLUNTEER BATTALION, oR JAGER Corps, has, under the 
orders of Lord Clyde, been incorporated with the army of Bombay. 

Denna Prixck Naro.eon’s Stay tN ENGLAND he purchased a small 
steam-yacht from Mr. Rigby, a well-known shipbuilder of Holyhead. 

Lory Brovenam, who is now in Paris, lately visited the house in 
Hdinburgh in which he wasborn. His Lordship is said to have betrayed 
considerable emotion as he passed through the rooms familiar to his child- 
hood seventy years ago. 

Tur Apmiratty has received intelligence respecting the state of the 
odicers, svamen, and marines wounded in China, from which it appears thal 
many of them are convalescent. 

M. Putman, Clarencieux King-at-Arms, and for many years Usher of the 
Black Rod, died on Saturday. 

A Boa Consraictor, twenty-eight feet long and thirty-two inches in girth, 
was killed in Penang lately, 

Ar tur Crystau Pauace, on the 10th inst., there will be a great 
gathering to celcbrate the centenary festival of the poet Schiller. There is 
to be a grand torchlight procession ; and some of the poet’s songs are to be 
given by a thousand voices. The Chrysanthemum Show takes place on 
the 9th. 

Tur NuMBER oF WORKMEN EMPLoYED aT CHATHAM Dockyarp is to be 
increased, and they are to work ‘overtime.’ Several line-of-battle ships 
are being built in this yard. 

Mr. Coupen has had an interview with the Emperor of the French. 

A Gurat Frere took place on Friday week at the Palace of the Senate 
(Palais de Luxembourg). The salle des séances was completely destroyed. 
Four persons were dangerously injured. ‘The galleries, the museum, the 
library, the throne-room, the archives, and the historical apartments, were 
all saved. 

Jesse Anuon, late rate.collector to the Hull Local Board of Health, has 
been sentenced to fourteen months’ imprisonment, with hard labour, for 
embezzlement. 

Tue Ayxvat Course or Ririr Instruction to the officers, non-com- 
inissioned officers, and troops of the Line at Chatham has terminated. The 
olicers and men who have been under instruction during the past year are 
sail to have made astonishing progress. 

‘Tue Proresr adopted in this country against the detention of the boy 
Mortara from his parents is to be presented to Lord John Russell, at the 
Foreign Office, this day. 

Tuk MekriINe or THE SHAREHOLDERS oF THE SuEZ CaNaL Company at 
Paris, which was fixed for the 15th of this month, has been adjourned sine 
? on the request of the French Government, who have promised to look 
‘nto the enterprise and instruct their diplomatists at Constantinople. 

GierNwicn Hosrrrat is to be the subject of another inquiry by Royal 
Commission, and Mr. Hutt, M.P., has accepted the invitation of the Duke 
of Somerset to act as chairman. 

ScHAMYL HAS LEFT Sr. PeTerspuRG FoR Moscow. 
Servants had to lift him into the carriage. : 

Acvr 1s Very PRevavent in THE Fen Country. The country is well 


drained, but the air is impregnated with miasma from empty dykes and 
drains, 


He was so ill that two 


Tur Rey. Witttam Boyie Cocutan and his wife, of the Galley Par- 
sonage, Gate House, N.B., are claimants for the Dunmow Flitch, to be 
Presented in September, 1860, on the second anniversary of their wedding- 
day, 

Ar Kinmarnock, it is said, several revivalists, conscience-stricken for 
having been so wicked as to indulge in the reading of Burns’ Poems and 
Shakspeare’s Plays, have committed their copies of these works to the flames, 

Iy rue List or Names of those who have just passed in the examination 
for the degree of Bachelor of Arts conferred by the University of London 
i on name of a student of the Working Men’s College in Great Ormond- 
Street. 

Tux Twexp Commisstonrrs have agreed to grant permission to take from 
the Yarrow and Ettrick a quantity of this year’s salmon fry to send out to 
Australia for artificial propagation. 

Le Nord asserts that at Zurich it has been definitively settled that the 
‘ton crown of the Lombards is to remain in the posseasion of Austria, = 

Tne Returxs from ‘the Board of ‘Trade show a decrease of £146,913 in 
‘he value of British exports to the Australian colonies during the nine months 
vnding September 30, as compared with the same period for 1858, when the 
‘mount reached £5,030,177. 5 

Tuk Coast Derences or Dover are to be strengthened by the extension 
of the line of fortification and the reconstruction of several of the batteries. 

This Excenuency Hussan Aut Kuan, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary to the Court of St. James’s from the Shah of Persia, arrived 
‘t Cluridge’s Hotel on Wednesday. 

‘\ Lance Corroy Mint, the property of Messrs. Eccles and Co., of 
Withytrees, near Preston, was destroyed by fire on Monday. ‘he loss is 
estimated at £14,000, 
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THE LOUNGER AT THE CLUuBs. 
I see advertised & book called “Adam Bede, Junior, a Sequel to 
Adam Bede. [tis necessary to say that the alvertised work ig nof 
by the author of * Adan Bede.” Itis unnecessary to point out that this 


plagiarism of, or parody on, a well-known title is in the very worst 
taste, and smacks somewhat of dishonesty. 


m THE THEATRICAL LOUNGER. 
_ The only theatrical novelty is an adaptation by Mr. Falconer of ‘Les 
Noces Venetiennes,” which’ has been Produced with success at the 


Puincess's under the title of “The Master Passion.” It will be 
noticed fully next week. 


THE LITERARY LOUNGER. 
; THE MAGAZINES. 
I do not think that the young men who have come up from Cambridge 


to teach Londoners how to get up a magazine have made a very 
brilliant start. The first number of Macmillan's Magazine is any- 


thing but interesting, and exhibits no speciality nor novel treatment of | 


the usual magazine topics which it deals with. ‘The opening article, 
‘ Politics of the Present, Foreign and Domestic,’’ by the editor, Mr. 
David Masson, is written with pluck and ss and in excellent 


English ; it is constitutionally sound in tone, and tells us that Britain’s | 


first duty must be to make herself safe; that there must be a navy 
sufficient to ride round and round her, to keep the silver seas clear 
between her and the rest of the ipl &e., Ke. 
right, this 1s not very novel; and we did not require a new magazine 
to come up from Cambridge to inform us on the point. The opening 
chapters of ‘‘Tom Brown at Oxford” are exactly what might have 
been expected from Mr. Hughes. Everything that could be said about 
freshmen at college has been said. We know that the scouts are 
“stout parties in black ;"’ that tradesmen are ready to supply all 
articles in any quantity, and say it is quite immaterial when they are 
paid ; that the hunting-men go to chapel with their cords and tops on 
under their gowns. We've been told all this by many literary men who 
have been to Oxford and by some who haven't; and Mr. Hughes can 
put no novelty into his description, he is much better when he gets 
Tom afloat for the first time by himself in a skiff; and the grief to 
which he comes in sculling, and the manner in which the skilled 
aquatic shot the lasher, are very well told. ‘There is a healthy fresh- 
ness in alittle poem called “ Cobbett, or a Rural Ride,” by Mr. Venables 
and the late Mr. Lushington; the sense and sentiment are good, and 
the rhythm is quaintly musical. Perhaps the best paper in the number 
1s one upon “Cheap Art,’’ by Mr. F. G. Stephens—very practical, ver 

humorous, and perfectly true. It is pleasant to see justice done to suc 

men as Gustave Doré, Julius Schnorr, and Alfred Rethel. Mr. 
Stephens’s description of the ‘ Death the Enemy,” by the last named, 
is very powerfully written. Of course no new magazine ever started 
without an imitation of the ‘* Noctes,’’ and Muemil/an's keeps up the 
custom. Under the title ‘‘Colloquy of the Round Table” we have 
perhaps the dreariest and most uninteresting imaginary conversation 
(with an interpolation of the dullest song) perhaps ever printed. And 
one of the company is a Scotchman, by way of a pleasant boon com- 
panion, who talks the soft bastard English, thus: — 


Mr. M‘Taggart. Come! come! If we tak’ to prophesyin’, we had better 
send for Dr. Cummin’ at ance, and get the raal article. I declare I’m tired 
o’ hearin’ o’ naething but aboot Italy. I wish that our political illuminaw- 
tors, iusteal o’ flashin’ their lanterns through lenses up and down that lang 
peninsula o’ the Mediterrawnean, wad just turn their lichts doon a bit on 
things nearer hame. There’s the strikes, noo! That question is just like 
a great strong beast rushin’ on: folk are grippin’ at it, and tumblin’ ower’t 
wi’ tryin’ to grip it, and ruggin’ oot nievefu’s o’ hair frae its hide, and 
cryin’ oot, ‘I’ve catcht it, I’ve stoppit it;’? but de’il a bit is the beast 
catcht or stoppit for a’ that, and naebody has onything left in his hound fer 
his trouble but a sma’ nievefu’ o’ hair. 


Why do Scoth gentlemen in print always speak in an utterly different 
manner from Scotch gentlemen in society, or is the ~ inserted into 
illuminators and Mediterranean as a joke ? 

There is a curious article in Blackwood called “The French on Queen 
Mary,” whence we learn that French authorship and editorship have 
lately been profusely dedicating their services to Mary Queen of Scots. 
Lamartine and Alexandre Dumas have each produced a volume called 
‘“* Marie Stuart,’’ M. Chernel published a historical essay on the rela- 
tions between France and Hedtined, and Prince Labanoff and M. Teulet 
have both given to the world collections of the letters of ‘‘ Scotia’s 
fated Queen.” The principal amusement in the article is, however, 
derived from a M. Darna, who blunders in the most preposterous 
manner, reading “ server’’ and ‘carver’’ as the names of two lords, 
who puts John Knox into Parliament, and describes Queen Mary riding 
alone through England pursued by the ferocious dragoons of Elizabeth. 
Evidently from the same hand which sketched the Papal sea-boat in 
the last number we have now a capital paper call d ‘‘A Week in 
Florence,” which is not only remarkable for the graphic fidelity of its 
description, but from its sound moralisings and reflections on matters 
appertaining to art and artists. ‘The truth of the following passage 
must be recognised by every one :— 


It is impossible to find a clearer interpretation of the difference between 
art ancient and art modern than is to be found in Florence. A strait 
society, confined within those turreted and castled walls—an intense local 
pride, love, and vanity, which had no objects so close at heart as the humi- 
liation of its neighbours by the exhibition of its own wealth and glory—a 
civic population, where every man knew every other man’s origin, and 
where, at the height of fame and popularity, the great painter was still the 
son of the garland-maker, and content to glorify that distinction ;—these 
were the days when the artist carried on embassies, conducted fortifications, 
bore a hand in wars ; but when he returned to work, carried with him, into 
whatever he was about, the enthusiastic sympathy of scores of shopkeepers 
and workmen and simple bourgeoisie, who had been at school with the lad, 
and had known him all their lives, and took honour in his triumph. And thus 
the familiar popular regard grew round him, and stimulated his hands. He 
was a capable man, ready for whatever might be needed, not a student with 
his brushes and his palette and nothing else to stand upon. When any- 
thing new was to be done, a quarter part of the town turned eager eyes 
upon him. Perhaps the other quarters had each their own champion. 
Then came such competitions as the world does not see nowadays—where 
every man’s heart was in the strife—where the master fell into a burst of 
simple admiration over his own work when he had finished it, yet, magna- 
nimously amazed at the excellence of his rival, cried out, in simple-hearted 
acknowledgment of a superior, ‘* To thee it is given to make the Christ—to 
me the Contadini !”” and where the citizen’s delight in the glorification of 
his town seems to have been enough to neutralise the artist’s disappoint- 
ment when another hand was chosen to doit. These were the days when 
all Tuscany had a festival because a gate was fixed at the Baptistery, and 
when everybody worshipped with an affectionate superlative admiration 
the accomplished glories of la bella Firenze, the city of their hearts. 
Think of that proud Florentine, labouring hugely all day long in his own 
arrogant fashion for the same embellishment, who counts these Baptiste! 
gates of it for gates of heaven, and challenges Donatello’s Marco to spea' 
to him, and has himself buried that invincible, unslayable soul, who could 
not comprehend dying, when he could still see Brunelleschi’s dome, the 
pride ot Florence, rising grand into the Italian skies! Yes, think of 
Michael Angelo, with his grey rampant yonder defending the slope where 
San Miniato shines in the sunshine, and where the Austrian bullets still 
appear imbedded in the mediwval wall, with his big David in the busy 
Piazza, and his bigger shadow pervading with his fervent home-love, its 
heroic admiration, its arrogant local pride, this town of Florence ; andthen 
think of an English painter in his studio, with hopes of the Royal Academy, 
and dazzling dreams of society—whose ‘‘success” is to have picture- 
dealers squabbling over his works, and to be taken ‘‘ out” perpetually, and 

erhaps to ruin himself in a vain emulation, and count it for his 

ighest social glory that a Duke or a Marquis honours the artist’s board - 
There he is, lost in London, which perhaps he hates, and most likely 
never wastes a thought upon, struggling up in the crowd, intent upon 
mounting on the shoulders of fame and getting on in the world; or, if 
he does not do so, a very blamable person, without any regard for the 
interests of his family, as everybody will allow. Is it wonderful that the 
men have changed with the times! Does anybody’s heart go into the 
Houses of Parliament? Is it any longer pessible to adorn with all the 
loving fancies of genius one’s home, where one knows big Bans and 
corner where one’s forefathers have lived, and where one’s ¢ ren will 
be, and where everybody knows the origin and the story, the rise and 
the progress, of the homeborn poct? Nay, must not the young genius 
hurry oti rather into the multitude, where no man shall be able to call 
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where shame of 
lent as death on 


him Andrew of the Tailor, or remember his father’s shop. 
his humble birth will make him cither boast of it or b 
the subject, and where all his energies shall be directed, by means of his 
Pictures, to get on inthe world! Very well, getting on in the world is a 
perfectly honest and legitimate ambition. But that is one reason why 
there is no Florence in England, and not a Michael Angelo, nor even an 
Andrea del Sarto, to be heard of at present in the artistic world. 


There is also in Blackwood! a very elaborate and generous review of 
“The Ldyllsof the King,’’ while the political papers are on ** The Allied 
Operations in China’’ and ** The Future of the Army of India.” 


The Constitutional Press, eschewing completely the bigotry and 
personality which tinged its earlier numbers, is becoming generally 
interesting. ‘I'wo good novels by popular authors are being published 
serially in its pages, and the papers this month on ‘* The Shams of the 
Day *’ and ‘The Irish Revivals’ are excellently written—the one 
with a keen application of the ludicrous and great power of observation, 
the other with moderation and great good feeling. We miss the pretty 
verse-writer of the ‘ Suppers of the Tories’’ this month, and find no 
i for his sparkling contributions in a rather dreary political 

allad, 


The Dublin Criversity has a capital number, with a well-varied 
table of contents. ‘The best pipers in it are essays on “ French 
Military Matters’? and on ‘Heinrich Heine.’’ From the former I 
extract the following description of the habits of the Zouave :— 

Many know the outward appearance of the Zouave, but few are ac- 
quainted with his specialities. He is short, but broad-shouldered, fine- 
waisted, muscular, and nervous, his head shaved, and he wears a tufted 
beard, has a keen eye, u jeering smile, and a bold, swinging step. Such is 
the Zouave, the first soldier in the world for sudden, rapid marches, diffi- 
cult ambuscades, skirmishes with advanced posts, and all surprises, in 
which he has shown himself more rus¢, more wily, than even an Arab. 
If a position is to be carried, he runs forward, his head down, overthrowing 
all in his course—*he is no longer a man but a bullet, which one in air 
must hit its mark or fall.” He cordially hates cities, and holds garrison 
life in horror, detesting its inevitable minute discipline. When shut up in 
a room, and warm with wine and talk, he is apt to come to blows, at least 
he is so, if we are to believe the following couplet :— 

Quand lzouzou, coiffe de sen fez 

A par hazard quelqu’ goutt’ sous’ nez, 

L'tremblement se met dans la cambuse. 

Mais s'il faut se flanquer des coups, 

1 suit rendre atouts pour atouts, 
ot ware dessous, 

C'est le zouzou qui s'amuse ! 

Des coups, des coups, des coups, 

C'est le rouzou qui s'amuse! 
That which he rejoices in is camp freedom, raids and forays into the 
enemy’s country, le frifchtie (fricassd) improvised, and tobacco-smoking 
and military gossip with a comrade under a tent. Living an ulmost nomade 
life, he follows the example of the philosopher Bias, in carrying about with 
him all he possesses. Though this is not much, his knapsack or “ cowskin 
wardrobe” is immense, und even when on expeditions is as full as it can 
hold, contrary to the practice of common soldiers. Besides regular ingredients 
it contains knives, forks, and spoons, suet, spices, and other indispensable 
condiments for giving flavour to the /rifrific, for the Zouave is a true 
gourmet, and ches de marmitons au bonnet rouge. Tis ragouts might not 
be successful at Véfours or Phelippe’s, yet in Africa, in the desert, 
have caused even Generals to lick their fingers! He can make hare 
soup without following Mrs. Glasse’s recommendation to first catch 
the hare, since an inferior animal, such as a cat, will serve his turn. 
Horse he can metamorphose into fillet de boeuf, and camel into 
mutton cutlets. When he catches an unwary lizard among the rocks, 
and discovers an ostrich’s egy in the sand, he transforms them into 
grenouille auc wufs srits. In short, all is fish that comes to his 
net, and he shows most feathered or four-legged beasts he meets the way 
to his marmite or pot. ‘hus gifted with the culinary talent, he would 
find himself in clover among the barn-door fowls and little pigs of English 
farmyards. In his songs he glories in styling himself an African lion, or, 
more commonly, wn chacal (jackal), comparing himself and partners to 
troops of this beast of prey, whose taste for stolen mutton he partakes of. 
Morally speaking, his character has grown out of Lis military pedigree, for 
his corps inherit the ferocity, desperate valour, and predatory propensity of 
their Aigerine godfathers, who emulated on land the fame of their corsair 
countrymen at sea, 


It appears that the articles called ‘‘ The Season Ticket,” which have 
been running for some months through this magazine, are by Mr. 
Justice Haliburton, The present number contains, also, an /n 
Memoriam of Baron Pennefather, and an essay, semi-biographical, 
semi-critical, on Mr. Thackeray. 


SIR W. NAPIER'S ADVICE TO RIFLE CORPS. 


A certain Mr. Wise, of Dorking, speaking at an agricultural 
dinner, touched upon the subject of rifle corps, and, amongst other 
things, said ‘‘ he could venture to say that, at all events, not a man of 
the Surrey Rifle Volunteers would hide behind a bush or a tree.”’” Mr, 
Henry Drummond, with his keen-pointed good sense, instantly pinned 
this “flying folly of the wise;’’ but still it was received with loud 
cheers from the meeting ; and now Sir William Napieris provoked by it 
to give some good advice to ritle corps. He saysof Mr. Wise that, 

instead of asserting that Surrey riflemen would never hide behind a bush 
or a tree, he should have expressed his carness hope that they would do so, 
and the teaching them ‘how to do it” is of vital importance. The art of 
hiding behind trees and bushes, stocks, sticks, and stones is the very essence 
of modern warfare. ‘The teaching regular soldiers how to move in masses 
is an absolutely necessary foundation to support the superstructure of real 
warfare, which is, in fact, this very hiding behind sticks and stones. A 
great deal is said about bayonet charges and solid onsets of heavy columns, 
but much less of that takes place than is supposed by men who only read of 
war; three-fourths of every battle between regular armies depend upon the 
stick-and-stone practice ; and the whole of a battle, as between volunteer 
ritle corps and regular troops, will depend upon the former’s skill in hiding. 

An invading enemy’s column must generally march along the main 
roads ; it will therefore be well for volunteer officers, either singly or with 
their companies, to examine all the roads leading through their county upon 
London or any other great town, and thus ascertain all the points of advan- 
tage offered for hiding behind sticks and stones—Mr. Wise’s dictum not- 
withstanding ; and to trees and bushes should be added railroads, banka, 
houses, public or private, bridges, &c., from whence their rifle balls will 
pitch into the enemy’s columns. All ranges are good, but the longest range 
is best here, because it will give time for the rifleman to retire from 
the enemy’s sharpshooters, and to find a new stick or stone for hiding. And 
be it remarked that, in examining the county, our volunteers should look 
well to the line of their retreat, choosing that which will be the most diifi- 
cult country for the enemy’s riflemen to follow, or that which will lead the 
enemy towards the rear of his line of march, and that also which will 
enable the volunteer most readily to join other volunteer corps acting in the 
same way. ‘I'hus they will inevitably enforce delay on the enemy, who 
cannot advance until he recalls his skirmishers, ‘or they will be left 
behind to be overwhelmed by the accumulating numbers of’ our riflemen. 
Accumulation in this case will be most etlicacious, but the forming large 
bedies of riflemen to move about in masses under the command of one man 
eannot be too strongly deprecated ; it will be entirely opposed to the vital 
principle of rifle warfare, and will only make bad regulars instead of good 
irregulars. It is not meant, however, that there should not be commanding 
otlicers of large bodies, for that will be essential to concert and combination ; 
but in the actual fighting and,minor movements small bodies only should be 
employed. The seeking or declining a fight should be lett entirely to the 
inferior commanders with small bodies, whose intelligence would thus 
be very soon awakened to what was rizht, and those endowed with a natural 
talent for war would very soon be distinguished and looked to both by their 
friends and enemies, 

I feel sure that, with this system, Engiand may be successfully defended 
against any numbers, but I do not think London'can be defended so easily ; 
it is too near the coast, and there must be for its defence combinations 
between the regular army outside and the metropolitan volunteers inside, 
who must be taught how to occupy lines of houses, and docks, and canals, 
and bridges; and the best of those lines should now be examined and 
marked out upon maps for the instruction of the City volunteers, if any 
should be enrolled. For my part, I think ell able to bear arms should be 
enrolled in time. I hope it will be so, for assuredly a very dangerous crisis 
is impending. 

Sir W. Napier also objects that ‘‘the making men good shots is 

laced above the art of manuvring irregular corps.” In his opinion 
it should be just the reverse. ‘‘‘'o be a good shot isa very good thing, 
but is of less importance than the art—using a slang expression—ot 
‘ bringing the shooters to the scratch.’ ‘his is much the most difficult 
also; for Englishmen are almost sure to have a natural disposition to 
fire well, and, with very little teaching, having their rifles constantly in 
hand, will become good marksmen,’’ 


FIELD MARSHAL VON BENEDEK. 


T nts distinguished Austrian General, who figured 
prominently in the late war, has recently been 
appointed to the command of the army of Venetia, 
an appointment that has been generally approved, 
as he enjoys the reputation of being one of the 
bravest and most popular commanders in the 
Austrian service. : 

Ludwig von Benedek was born at (Edenburg, in 
Hungary, in the year 1804. He was educated in 
the Neustadt Military Academy, and in the nine- 
teenth year of his age he obtained a commission in 
an infantry regiment. In 1840 he attained the 
rank of Major, and in the year following he was 
promoted to that of Colonel. ; 

In February, 1846, the outbreak of disturbances 
in Galicia afforded Benedek an opportunity of 
proving his ability as a military commander. The 
suppression of the insurrection was, indeed, mainly 
due to his efforts, and he was rewarded with the 
cross of the order of Leopold. 

When the Milan revolution broke out in the year 
1848 Benedek proceeded to Italy conjointly with 
General Wohlgemuth. On the 31st of March they 
arrived at Mantua, which was then occupied by 
Field Marshal Gyulay. 

In the beginning of April the Piedmontese made 
a movement in the direction of Mantua. General 
Gortzkowfki, wishing to reconnoitre their strength 
and position, dispatched Benedek with a battalion 
of his regiment. a company of the Imperial Jagers, 
and a troop of Uhlans, in the direction of Marcaria. \\ 
A skirmish took place, and Benedek entered 
Marcaria, driving the Piedmontese across the 
Oglio. On the 13th of May, on the occasion of a 
second reconnaissance, Benedek again attacked the 
enemy’s position at Osone, and again he gathered 
well-earned laurels. 

On the 29th of May, 1848, Field Marshal Gyulay 
commenced storming the strong line of the Cur- 
tatone. Benedek commanded the last storm, which 
was carried along the whole extent of the line. 
The personal courage and military skill of which he 
gave evidence on this memorable occasion obtained 
for him the grand cross of the order of Maria 
Theresa. 

Benedek distinguished himself no less in the 
second campaign against Piedmont. The intre- 
pedity with which he made himself master of 
Mortara, and broke the enemy’s centre, turned the 
scale of victory. He not only drove the enemy 
from the town, but he captured six pieces of cannon, 
a great quantity of ammunition and baggage, and 
made prisoners 66 officers and 2000 men. 

In 1849 Colonel Benedek was raised to the rank 
of Major-General, and he joined the army which 
was sent into Hungary. he brigade he com- 
manded formed the advance-guard at the opening 
of the summer campaign. At Komorn the palm of 
victory was justly due to Benedek. In that battle, 
which was fought on the 11th of July, he had a 
horse killed under him. 

On the 3rd of August he placed himself in pre- 
sence of the enemy, and, at the head of the 12th Jager battalion, he 
crossed the Theiss by a pontoon bridge. He drove the enemy from 
Uj-Szegedem, and at the storming of a fort on the outside of the town 
he was struck by a rebound ball. But his wound was not so severe 
as to prevent him from bearing a distinguished part in the battle of 
Szoreg on the 5th of August. In that battle he was wounded in 
the foot by a grenade, and he was afterwards more severely wounded 
whilst engaged at the head of his brigade in blowing up some batteries. 
He was now disabled, and reluctantly compelled to abstain from taking 
part in the rest of the campaign. 

The name of Benedek is found in connection with every brilliant 
engagement of the Austrian army in Italy and Hungary , and, as com- 
mander of the advance-guard brigade, he had usually the most 
dfficult and responsible share in every important battle. 

In October, 1852, General Benedek was raised to the rank of 
Lieutenant Field Marshal ; and, on the retirement of Marshal Radetzky 
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FIKLD-MARSIIAL VON BENEDEK, COMMANDER OF THE ARMY OF VENETIA 


in 1857, he received the command of the 4th Army Corps in Lemberg, 
and was appointed a Privy Councillor. 
In the recent Italian war Benedek commanded the Ist Army Corps. 


THE EGLINTON SUSPENSION-BRIDGE AT BATHURST. 


Tur accompanying Engraving represents a novel kind of suspension- 
bridge, the invention ot Mr. G. Rankin, a well-known engineer of 
New South Wales. It seems that previous to the year 1852 the 
wooden bridges throughout the colony, although erected at considerable 
expense, were rude in their construction and unskilful in design. In 
that year, however, Mr. Weaver, then colonial architect, introduced 
the principle of laminated arched bridges with great success. The 
first construction of a bridge on this principle was at Maitland, when 
the Victoria Bridge was erected, in the Sone year, across Wallis’s 
Creek, by Mr. Weaver. It is of a design well suited to that locality, 
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where, on water-worn banks and a deep, soft , 
the construction of a permanent bridge of « 
would have been a formidable undertaking, 

There are, however, very many important , 
where the use of piers or piles cannot be 1 
available, and one of these undoubtedly is the 
of the Macquarie River over which Mr, Rankin 
built the Eglinton Bridge. The Macquari 
all other rivers which tise and flow throu 
mountainous and broken country, is subjected 
frequent and heavy floods ; and as its tributa; 
sweeping through the mountain valley, collec: 
their course, and wash down into the main str 
immense quantities of drift wood, composed of + 
branches and stems of those gigantic trees y 
which the interior of the country is in many plgc, 
clothed, these form, at length, a moving mass 
the surface of the torrent sufliciently powerful ; 
carry before them every impediment. 

It was a close observation of these facts whj 
led to the conviction in the mind of Mr. Rankir 
that any bridge construction in such a situation, 
be permanent, must depend for its supports solely 
on its abutments, as any obstruction to the free ¢ 
charge of the water, such as piers or piles 
in the channel would offer, must inevitably lead to 
the destruction of the entire structure. 

The width of the river at the spot where th: 
bridge has been constructed is 120 feet, the san 
span is given to the bridge between its abutment 

The bridge consists of two trussed frames or 
girders, which, resting on their abutments, and 
rising gradually thence to the centre of the spar 
support between them the cross sleepers on w) 
the roadway is carried. Each truss is composed o{ 
a number of logs of timber of convenient lengt 
(twenty feet long by one foot square), Tx 
‘scarfs’? and ‘‘buts’’ are firmly secured by 
wrought-iron straps and bolts, by which means 4 
built-beam is formed with depth sufficient to resist 
the cross strain to which it is subjected. 

The lateral thrust which would be the rest 
of any weight acting perpendicularly on the brid 
will be resisted by the abutments. 

The abutments are formed of piles driven in q 
slanting direction into the sloping banks of tl 
river in such a manner as to afford the requisite 
amount of lateral resistance to the thrist which 
the inclined beams exert against them. 

The platform on which the roadway is supported 
consists of three-inch planking, bolted to the cross 
beams, covered with a layer of sand and coal-tar 
laid over hot. The whole is covered by broker 
stone, about six inches in thickness. 

The principal advantages presented by the inven- 
tion are—Ist, its applicability to great spans when 
piers cannot be introduced as intermediate supports 
’ndly, the extreme simplicity of the general de 
sign—a consideration of great importance when it 
is remembered that the woods of New South Wales 
are, almost without exception, subject to consider 
able contraction when exposed to the action of the 
atmosphere in adry and warm climate. The imme 
diate result of this contraction on a trussed frame less simply con- 
structed, and whose greater variety of parts contracting in different 
degrees and directions must necessarily introduce a variety of cross 
strains, which, from the impossibility of foreseeing them, cannot le: 
guarded against, and must ultimately lead to the failure of the whole 
structure. 


placed 


CRYPT DISCOVERED IN THE PRIORY CHURCH, 
CHRISTCHURCH, HANTS. 

A very interesting discovery has been made at the Priory 
Church of Christchurch, Hants, during the restoration of the 
building, which has been commenced by the energetic officiating 
clergyman, the Rev. Z. Nash. A crypt similar to that in the south 
wing has been found in the north transept. It is Early Norma, 
and, probably, the work of the famous Ralph Flambard, after- 
wards Bishop of Durham. ‘The building is apsidal, and measure 
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son. by 12ft., and is 9ft. Tin. 
hich. It is i eSemae by a 
winding staircase from the north 
west turret. The roof is formed 
f small stones laid edgewise, an! 
yrted by two broad arches 
ided at the edges, each of 
h rests upon two half pillars 
rounded. A string- 
rse with a deep bevil is con- 
i along the side walls, which 
sft. thick, and forms a capital 
these pillars; their bases rest 
on a low bench-table. The 
masonry is of great excellence. 
The crypt is lighted by a west 
window, a south window, and a 
north-east window, each being a 
single roundheaded narrow light : 
the latter has a very deep splay 
from the sill, graduated like 
steps. Opposite each of the side 
windows 1s a round-headed recess 
raumbry. In the apse are two 
small circular shafts, 3ft. 9in. 
with plain capitals and 
bases, supporting two diagonal 


high, 


ribs. Between them a door 
has been pierced, leading to 
three stairs; the remaining 
steps opened into the garth, 


but are now parted off by a 
massive wall. They may have 
communicated with a door now 
closed up in the N.E. angle of 
the choir and transept. The 
eastern apsidal chapel of tie south 
transept, built by Dean Flambard, 
still remains, but thatin the north 
wing, which stood over the crypt 
now under consideration, was 
removed to give place to two early 
decorated chapels built by the 
Montacutes, Earls of Salisbury. 
See Walcot’s ‘Coast of Hants 
and Dorset,’’ p. 359, just pub- 
lished by Mr. Stanford.) A very 
curious application of the crypt 
was discovered on its being 
opened. Init were laid, with extreme care, about two thousand human 
bones; it had, therefore, served at some remote period as a charnel for 
the poor remains of former interments which were laid\bare from time 
to time. Under the chancel of St. Leonard’s Church at Hythe, in 
Kent, a similar collection exists, which, as they were not mentioned by 


Leland, may be presumed to have been collected subsequent to the | = 


Reformation. The crypt under the Lady Chapel of Hereford Cathedral 
was designed to be a ‘‘Carnary;’’ and carnary chapels are found also 
at Worcester and Norwich. : 
Over the apsidal chapel in the south transept is a similar chapel in 
the story above. 
an oblong room which has furnished a curious discovery to the excel- 
lent architect who has charge of the restorations, Mr. B. Ferrey. On 
the west wall were a series of holes made in the p!aster, which were, 
absurdly enough, said to be the places for staples to hold the saddles of 


| 


Over the decorated chapel in the south transept is | 


Oliver Cromwell’s Ironsides, who, it need not be added, never visited | 


Christchurch. On a careful examination under a good light, when 
the windows on the east—which were never glazed, but provided 
with outer shutters—were opened, Mr. Ferrey discovered the delinea- 
tion of a perfect early geometrical window. On a careful comparison 
of the dimensions, he found that they exactly fitted an san window- 
case at the east end of the south aisle, which he will now be enabled 
accurately to fill up. The room therefore, probably, was occupied by 
the master mason. 

It is to be hoped that the exquisite doorway from the north transept 
into its eastern chapel may again be opened. The pews and galleries 
which now disfigure both transepts should be removed, and the apsidal 
chapel opened into the north wing. For a complete internal restoration 
a stone vault is required for the nave, a chancel should be formed at 
the east end of the nave, of which the rood-screen would form a 


ILLUSTRATED 
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reredos, the organ should be set on the 
ground in the transept, and the nave be 
reseated with benches and lighted by 
appropriate standards. The present 
poppy-heads and pew-ends, and miserable 
imitation of Norman arches in cast iron, 
should be removed. For these important 
restorations a county subscription is in- 
dispensable, 

The tourist who has not yet seen the 
magnificent minster of Christchurch will 
| be well repaid by a visit to that pleasant 
town, with its Norman keep, and the 
baronial hall of De Redvers; and in the 
neighbourhood the Double-Dykes, below 
f Hengistbury Head, and the camp of St. 
Catharine’s Hill. We hope that he will 
cast in his mite towards the restoration 
of the glory of the town, the ancient 
Priory Church. 


bia ass Wis) 


PLAN OF THE CRYPT. 


FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER. 


Vetvet is likely to be the favourite material for bonnets during the 
approaching season. Several of a very elegant description have been 
made of velvet of two colours. We have observed a bonnet in this style, 
made of black velvet, with bias bands of groseille-coloured velvet, in- 
termingled with black lace. The undertrimming consisted of a ruche 
of groseille velvet, black lace, and ruches of white blonde at each 
side. Bonnets of alighter description are not, however, wholly laid 
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aside, but continue to show them- 
selves on line days. One, suitable 
for the carriage drive, has been 
made of white velours epingle, 
with bias bands of mauve velvet 
and black lace. Another, of the 
sime class, is of peach-coloured 
velvet. A wreath of convolvulus, 
fastened on the left side of the 
front, passes completely round the 
bonnet, and is fixed at the top of 
the bavolet, also on the left side. 
The undertrimming consists of a 
traverse of peach-coloured velvet 
and black lace, with white ruches 
at each side. 

Several elegant evening head- 
dresses have just been introduced 
in Paris. One, which at present 
enjoys a high share of fashionable 
favour, is called the ‘‘ Coiffure 
Elisabeth.” It is formed of a 
sort of bandeau of rose-coloured 
velvet, round which is twisted a 
torsade of gold. On one side a 
long white feather is fixed bya 
gold ornament, and waves towards 
the back of the head. A wreath 
mounted in a remarkably elegant 
and novel style may be described. 
It is composed of small bouquets 
of coquelicots and daisies, disposed 
in groups alternately, and con- 
nected one with another by links 
of goldtwist. A gold cord, finished 
by two very rich tassels, unites 
the two ends of the wreath. Nets 
of gold, silver, or pearls are very 
fashionable evening head-dresses, 
especially for young ladies. They 
are usually finished with rich 
tassels which hang down at one 
side, and have a very graceful 
effect. A coiffure espagnole, re- 
cently made for a Parisian lady of 
high fashion, has been greatl 
admired. A demi-bandeau, forme 
of a plaiting of black velvet, passes 
. across the upper part of the head. 
Two chrysanthemums, the one white and the other shaded pink, with 
their buds, form a cache-paique at the back. Long lappets of black 
velvet, edged with black lace, are fixed by gold agraffes to each side of 
the plaiting of velvet, and hang down behind. ‘These lappets are suffi- 
ciently long to descend rather Be the waist. 

Under-sleeves are made in a variety of fanciful styles. Those open 
at the ends are frequently trimmed with rows of black and white 
lace, disposed alternately. Narrow velvet, either black or coloured, is 
sometimes added. It is usually set on in a lozenge pattern. Sleeves, 
close at the wrists, frequently consist of a series of small puffs, with 
intervening rows of velvetor bouillonés, with runnings of ribbon. 
Canezous of tulle, trimmed with lace, velvet, or ribbon, in a style 
corresponding with that of the sleeves with which they are worn, are 
extremely fashionable for evening demi-toilette. 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS, 


Fig. 1.—The mantle shown in this figure is one of the most favourite 
Parisian novelties of the season. It is called the “ Maria Theresa,”’ 
and is composed of black velvet. Its form somewhat resembles that of 
the shawl mantle. It is edged with two very deep falls of black 
guipure, above which there is a row of guipure insertion edged with 
passementerie. The falls of guipure extend only round the back part of 
the mantle, the fronts being trimmed simply with the insertion and 
passementerie. The pelerine is edged with a narrow fall of guipure. 
The dress is of moire antique, dark blue shaded with white. The 
bonnet is of white chip, trimmed with black lace and dark blue velvet. 

Fig. 2.—This figure shows the ‘Palestrina Mantle.” It is made of 
black velvet, and is trimmed with narrow lace and passementerie. The 
back is plaited, and the trimming disposed in rows one above another 
on the shoulders, so as to form epaulets. The dress is of grey poplin. 
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NOV. 5, 1859, 


The bonnet, of groseille-coloured crape and velvet, is ornamented on one 
side with a blackcock’s plume. . 

Fig. 3.—The mantle here portraved is called the * Carignan.” It 
may be made either of black or brown ve.vet or of cloth, The trimming 
is quilted satin edged wih passementerie, The sleeves are turned up 
with broad revers of quilted sitin. Dress of green and violet figured silk. 
Bonnet of violet-coloured velvet, edged with feather trimming of the 
same colour. 

Fig. 4.—The ‘‘York Mantle” 
cloth, trimmed with a band of black velvet. 
the front by a row of black velvet buttons, 
coloured silk. Dress of grey glacé. 


here represented is made of grey 
The mantle is fastened up 
Drawn bonnet of mauve- 


OPERA AND CONCERTS. 


Tr latest operatic news of the week is that Mr. Sims Reeves is 
playing at the Standard Theatre. ‘This cclebrated tenor appeared at 
the Standard three years ago, when, however, he confined his perform- 
ances to ballad operas. At present an experiment is being made as to 
the possibility of giving Italian operas with success in the immediate 
vicinity of Whitechapel ; and on Monday night an English version of 
the “ Lucia’ was given at Mr. Douglass’s establishment for the first 
time, with Mr. Sims Reeves in the part of Edgar, and Mrs. Sims 
Reeves in that of the heroine. The experiment may be said to have 
succeeded in every respect. The house was crowded. Mr. Sims 
Reeves was immensely applauded, and the audience evidently appre- 
ciated the best points in his music, as also in that of ‘‘ Lucia.” In- 
deed, Mr. Sims Reeves is such an excellent Edgardo that it is worth 
while travelling as far as the terminus of the Eastern Counties Railway 
in order to hear him. We are told, by the way, that numbers of pas- 
sengers come a considerable distance from the country to be present at 
Mr. Sims Reeves’s performances. Some day, when one of the 
numerous central metropolitan railways already roger is completed, 
we shall doubtless hear of amateurs travelling their fifty miles a night 
to Covent Garden; and we may expect that, in time, regular excursion 
trips to and from the Opera will be organised. : 

At the Royal English Opera ‘‘Dinorah” will be performed this 
evening for the thirtieth time. An uninterrupted ‘‘run’’ of five weeks 
is a measure of success never before attained in England by any opera 
of Meyerbeer at any theatre; and even now there is no intention of 
withdrawing the work, which will doubtless be performed at intervals 
till almost the close of the season. Next week two evenings will be 

iven to ‘‘ Dinorah,’’ two to ‘* Satanella,’’ and two to the ‘* Trovatore.”’ 
he “'Trovatore,’’ of which the first representation is announced for 
Monday, is being produced at the Royal English Opera for the special 
urpose of introducing Mdlle. Parepa to the audience in the part of 
Tastes: The new soprano will be supported by Mr, Haigh as 
Manrico, and Miss Pilling will appear as Azucena, so that the public 
will now have en opportunity of hearing the successful goatherd of 
“Tinorah” in a part of great dramatic and musical importance. 
Malle. Parepa, though new to the Royal English Opera, is not new to 
the Covent Garden stage ; and she will be remembered by Mr. Gye’s 
subscribers as having appeared last year with success in ‘‘ Zampa,’’ and 
the year before (at the Lyceum) in the ‘ Puritani.”’ 

That section of the Drury Lane operatic company of which Mdlle. 
Titiens and Signor Giuglini are the chiefs returns once more to London, 
—and now, for the last time this year—on Monday. On ‘Tuesday 
the ‘‘‘lrovatore’’ will be given, with Mdlle. Titiens, Mdme. 
Borchardt, Signor Giuglini, and Signor Badiali in the principal parts; 
and on Thursday Mdlle. Titiens will appear for the first time in Lon- 
don as Martha in Flotow’s popular opera of that name. It will as- 
tonish the majority of opera-goers to hear that the greatest tragic and 
melodramatic singer of the day is about to play in one of the lightest 
works of the light-operatic r¢pertoire; but Malle. Titiens has played 
Martha with the greatest success, not only in Vienna, but, quite re- 
cently, in the provinces of England. In connection with ‘Don 
Giovanni’’ we can only think of Malle. Titiens as the representative 
of one character, but in her native land her Zerlina was quite as suc- 
cessful as her Donna Anna has been in London. Indeed, 1t would be 
rather difficult’ to say what music this accomplished, agg Prapsele 
vocalist cannot sing—we mean, to the greatest perfection. It is gene- 
rally admitted that she is quite unrivalled in the great German operas ; 
it is equally certain that she is now the best Lucrezia and the best 
Leonora of the day; and those who were present at the recent per- 
formance of the ‘‘Stabat Mater’’ at the St. James’s Hall must be 
aware that in sacred music she is unapproachable. 

The plan of the Monday Popular Concerts—of which the first for the 
season of 1859-60 will be given on Monday, November 14—has been 
somewhat modified since their institution at the beginning of the 
present year. It may be remembered that “‘ Monday Popular Con- 
certs’’ was, in the first instance, the name given to a series of mongrel, 
low-class entertainments, of which the earliest were supposed to have 
been got up for the special advantage of visitors to the Cattle Show 
last Christmas. In announcing a new and ‘classical ’’ series the di- 
rectors stated that ‘the policy which had led to the institution of 
the ‘Monday Fopular Concerts,’ and which had regulated their 
management from the beginning, would in no way be subverted by 
the introduction of a wholly new feature.’’ Nevertheless, the character 
of the concerts was entirely changed. Instead of entertainments, 
for the most part without plan (but which always included a large 
number of the most communplace compositions of the day), we had 
concerts admirably arranged, and of which each was devoted entirely to 
the chamber compositions of some one of the great German masters. 
The only deviation from this system occurred in one instance, when the 
first half of the evening was given up to Schubert and the second to 
Spohr, and, in another, when the entire evening was set apart for the 
sougs and chamber music of English composers. It is true, the directors 
had never announced that the concerts should consist exclusively of 
German music, ‘Classical’? was the word used; but people are 
beginniag to understand that ‘‘German,’’ or ‘‘imitated from the 
German,’’ and “ classical’’ are very nearly convertible terms. Thus, 
at professedly classical concerts, we meet with productions by such men 
as Niel Gade, Lindpainter, and other northern composers without 
genius, but not with anything by Rossini, who, though undeniably a 
man of genius, is not a German, nor an imitator of Germans, and, 
therefore, not ‘‘classical.’’ However, the originators of the Monday 
Popular Concerts had no choice but to keep almost entirely to the 
Germans, for their series was to consist wholly of chamber music, and 
this is a branch of art which the modern Italian composers do not 
cultivate. We believe Cherubini, director of the French Conservatoire, 
and an Italian by birth, wrote chamber music (and, by the way, he must 
have been a “ classical ’’ composer, for M. Ingres has painted his portrait 
with a classic muse standing behind him, aud apparently engaged 
in the very act of inspiring him); but the public has heard the overtures 
to ‘‘ Anacreon ” and ** Les Abencerrages,’’ and will forgive the managers 
of the Monday Popular Concerts for not making it acquainted with the 
minor productions of the same composer. ‘The only change in the 
organisation of these entertainments, as compared with that of last 
year, consists in this—that, instead of each programme being made up 
entirely of the works of one great muster, the instrumental pieces alone 
will be by the same hand, while the sonys will! be selected from various 
sources. Thus, at the first concert, the quartets, trios, duets, and 
compositions for the pianoforte alone (or “so/us,” as the programmes 
say—‘*solus’’ being a Latin, and therefore a ‘ classical’’ word) will be 
all by Beethoven, while among the vocal compositions we find airs by 
Schubert, Rossini, &c. In the case of some of the inferior ‘* great 
masters’? of Germany, the advantage of not looking to tuem for the 
songs will be very evident; for there are many German composers who 
have cultivated instrumental musie with great success, but have never 
been very fortunate in writing for the voice. 


Tre Buitners’ Srrir -The mass of the building operatives still hold 
out, though, according toa report in the Times, the number of men who 
bad resumed work wader the declaration, up to Saturday last, was 12,638. 
Under ine shop rwe about 2700 were at work. The dividend on Monday 
Panged trom 12s. to 2s. 6d. 
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THE REGISTRAR'S QUARTERLY RETURNS. 

The Registrar-General’s return for the quarter that ended on the 
30th of September presents a favourable view of the state of the country. 
The raarriages increased as they do when the prospect of life among 
the working classes is cheering. Thousands of children in excess of 
the average were born; the rate of mortality diminished; and the 
population increased at an unusual rate. As the diminution in the rate 
of mortality took place in the towns, it may be fairly ascribed to the 
prosperous state of trade, to the supply of better water, the purification 
of the air, better drainage, and the various sanitary works which many 
of them have carried out. 

The price of wheat has remained steady at nearly the same figure for 
a year and nine months; during the last three months it has been 44s. a 
quarter. This steadiness of price in so important an article of food has a 
salutary effect. The price of meat has also been steady, and low. 

The mean temperature of the quarter was 62°8, or 3°3 above the 
average temperature of the season during eighty-eight years. The 
excessive heat was accumulated chiefly in July, when the mean tempera- 
ture was 681; while on July 12 the air in the shade reached 92}, and 
93 on the 13th and the 18th; so that during ten successive days the meaa 
temperature of day and night exceeded 70, a thing unprecedented during 
the period over which correct observations extended. The air was drier 
(72) than usual ; but the rainfall (82 inches) somewhat exceeded the 
quarterly average. The thermometer on the grass never fell below 40 
deg. in July and August, whereas it usually fails several times to the 
freezing point of water. 

Pauperism is below the average in the kingdom. The average num- 
ber of paupers in receipt of relief during the quarter was 783,449, or 
less by about 29,000 than the numbers receiving relief in the correspond- 
ing quarters of the two previous years, Next as regards public health— 
104,339 persons died in the last quarter. This number is 6079 in excess 
of the deaths in the corresponding quarter of last year; and the rate of 
peony: di per cent., is below the average (2°138) ; the excess in that 
ave ing due to the epidemics of cholera, ‘A certain number of 
the deaths in the quarter may be set down as natural deaths, and they 
would not have exceeded 72,533 if the mortality in sixty three districts 
of England, by no means in unexceptionable sanitary condition, be taken 
as the standard. ‘The 30,806 deaths in excess of that number are 
unnatural deaths, the results of causes which it is the duty of every 
member of the community to endeavour to remove.’’ The deaths in 
London during the quarter exceeded the average. The high temperature 
facilitated the decomposition of the impure refuse under the houses, in 
the streets, and in the river. Diarrhea was unusually fatal all over 
the London area; scarlatina and diphtheria were epidemic. In the 
surrounding divisions the mortality was also above the average, as there 
the same diseases prevailed, with variable degrees of severity. 


Sratistics Or Tonacco,—The Dean of Carlisle delivered a lecture last 
week at the Carlisle Athenmum on ‘Tobacco: its Influences—Physical, 
Moral, and Religious.’’? In the course of his lecture the Dean furnished 
the following curious statistics :—In 1856, 33,000,0001b. of tobacco were 
consumed in England, at an expense of £8,000,000, £5,220,000 of which went 
in duty. There is a steady increase upon this consumption, exceeding the 
contemporaneous increase of population. In 1821 the average was 11-70 oz. 
per head per annum, in 185] it had risen to 16°36, and in 1853 to 19 oz. We 
hear of 20,000 hhds. of tobacco in the bonding-houses in London at one time. 
There are 90 tobacco-manufacturers in London, 1569 tobacco-shops, 52 clay 
pipe-makers, 7380 workmen engaged in the different branches of the busi- 
ness, and no less than 252,048 tobacco-shops in the United Kingdom. In 
France much more tobacco is consumed, in proportion to the population, 
than in England. The Emperor clears 100,000,000fr. annually by the 
Government monopoly. At St. Omer 11,000 tonsof clayare used in making 
45,000,000 tobacco-pipes. In the city of Hamburg 40,000 cigars are con- 
sumed daity, although the population is not much over 150,000; 10,000 
persons, many of them women and children, are engaged in their manu- 
facture. 150,000,000 cigars are supplied annually, and the business repre- 
sents £4,000,000. In Denmark the annual consumption reaches the 
enormous average of 70 oz. per head of the whole population; and in 
Belgium even more—to 73 0z, or 4 3-51b. per head. In America the average 
is vastly higher. It is calculated that the entire world of smokers and 
snufftakers consume 2,(06,000 tons of tobacco annually, or 4,480,000,000ib., 
as much in tonnage as the corn consumed by 10,000,000 Englishinen, and 
actually at a cost sufficient to pay for all the bread-corn eaten in Great Britain. 
Five million and a half of acres are occupied inits growth, chietly cultivated 
by slave labour, the product of which, at twopence per pound, would yield 
£37,000,000. Time would fail to tell of the vast amount of smoking in 
Turkey and Persia. In India all classes and both sexes indulge in this 
practice ; the Siamese both chew and smoke. In Burmah all ages practise 
it, children of three years old, and of both sexes. China equally contributes 
to the general mania; and the advocates of the habit boast that about one- 
fourth of the human race are their clients, or that there certainly are one 
hundred millions of smokers, 


AmenkiCaN Equatity.—The Hotel du Louvre has been recently troubled 
by an American Exhibition which reminds us that Monsieur the Minister 
of Justice is not the only person a little behind his time in the great city of 
boulevards. Two gentlemen of colour took up their quarters in the hotel, 
little anticipating the reception in store for them. They had been accus- 
tomed to travel in England ; and had become bold enough to stand erect 
before the white man; and to sit and eat in his august presence. They 
entered the gorgeous salle-A-manger, therefore, of the Hotel du Louvre with- 
out fear, and took their places at the table d’hote with all the ease in the 
world. They were prepared to eat of the same filet aux truffes, and to enjoy 
the same supréme which were to invigorate and gratify the very whitest man 
or woman at the table. But they had counted without their countrymen of the 
West. They were free to eat with enslaved Frenchmen, but not with the 
enlightened Republicans of the stars and stripes. The waiters were 
presently seen to be in violent discussion with a group of thin and sallow 
men, who were “guessing,” and “calculating,” and “reckoning,” vehe- 
mently. These waiters were informed that the sallow gentlemen in question 
guessed they were not going to sit at table with niggers ; that these same 
gentlemen calculated the landlord would have to turn the fellows out ; and 
that these gentlemen reckoned, moreover, that they themselves would kick 
the vermin out neck and crop, should the landlord prove that he did not 
know his business. The landlord, or head of the hotel, was introduced. 
This gentleman very properly declined to expel his coloured guests : where- 
upon enlightened Republicans of the West actually took the law into their 
own hands, and kicked the “ niggers” out of the Lol And nobody had 
the courage to take the “‘ niggers’” part !—Athencrum. 

Srrance ‘Roppery.—A man called, in a dog-cart, at the residence of a 
reporter in a midland town, bringing a very illegible note, signed with the 
name of a country squire, stating that his (the squire) housemaid had just 
deliberately cut the throat of the nurse through jealousy, and that he had 
ventured to acquaint him of the affair, thinking that he might want to know 
about it as soon as possible. The reporter mounted the dog-cart, but when 
about halfway to the squire’s residence he was suddenly seized by the throat 
by the seeming farm labourer, robbed, and thrown out into the road. The 
note was a forgery, and the dog-cart hai t» be borrowed by the man from the 
rte agers of a roadside inn, under the plea that the said squire ‘ had just 

mi taken seriously ill,”” und that he wanted it to fetch a doctor. The 
her-e and cart were found the following morning ina field near their owner’s 


ovictDE.—There is, ee. no segment of Englard that is not blurred 
by suicides; but the number of suivides predominates conspicuously in 
certain districts as compared with others. It is certain that the greatest 
tendency to suicide is found for the most part in districts which are chief 
centres of commercial activity, and where the mental, moral, and physical 
wers are kept in the highest degree of tension. The tendency to suicide 
1s below the average in the purely agricultural counties, with the exception 
of Lincoln, Kent, Sussex, and Hampshire. In Herefordshire, Buckingham- 
shire, Bedfordshire, and Somerset, counties in which agricultural pursuits 
predominate, but in which small manufactures are carried on in cottages, 
and in which immorality and ignorance are great, suicide is ulso below the 
average. If we compare the agricultural and mining counties of Westinorland, 
Camberland, Northumberland, and Durham, with the agricultural and 
mining counties of Cornwall, Monmouth, and the districts of North and 
South Wales, we see the northern counties ranging towards the highest 
pitch of suicidal disposition,—the southern and Weish towards the bottom 
of the scale. It may be remarked that, in 1841, the greatest number of 
persous of independent means in proportion to population were to be found 
in Surrey, Middlesex, and Westmorland; and, in 1842-43, the greatest 
amount of real property existed in Lincolnshire—all counties of excessive 
suicidal tendency. These coincidences deserve to be remarked in connection 
with the opinion of some writers that wealth and a sufliciency of means 
predispose to suicide ; in fact, thata greater tendency to suicide is manifested 
among those of easy circumstances than among the impoverished. — Dr 
Forbes Winslow, ‘ 
Me. Davip Hucues, the “ defaulting” solicitor, has been ¢ itted 1 
trial on several charges of fraud, . a ies se ata 


ANOTHER VIOLENT GALE. 
ANOTHER gale swept over the metropolis and round our coasts on 
the early days of this week, doing immense injury to life and property, 
In Teeien houses were unroofed, the streets were strewn with bricks 
and broken tiles, and mauy persons were injured by their fall, A ex:\¢ 
was blown into the road and run over; several men working on or near 
the river were blown into the water, and were drowned. ‘Tue shipping 
in the Thames suffered severely ; there was scarcely a vessel that did 
not lose spars, sails, or rigging, and the collisions through vesse.s 
parting from their moorings or dragging anchors were very numerous, 
From Southampton, Portsmouth, Deal, Piymouth, Bristol, and other 
rts we have disastrous accounts. Great damage was done to chipping, 
ut no particular cases have been quoted. 
A return of the losses by last week’s gale, made up to Friday week, 
sets down the number of vessels as totally wrecked at 96; vessels 
stranded and other casualties, 530. 


THE CIVILISATION OF AFRICA. 


A MEETING of great interest to the missionary world has been held 
in the Senate House of the University of Cambridge. The largest 
audience ever remembered there came together, and was addressed jy 
the Vice-Chancellor, Mr. Gladstone, the Bishop of Oxford, the Bishop 
of Grahamstown, Sir Geerge Grey (of the Cape), Mr. Walpole, M.P., 
and several of the Professors. The meeting was held to take those 
steps which Dr. Livingstone had indicated as necessary to the promotion 
of successful missions to Central Africa, the Oxford and Cambridge Uni- 
versities uniting for the purpose. It has been fully resolved to es- 
tablish a mission to those regions—not exactly @ new missionary 
society, for the promoters hope to be able, in the course of 
time, to hand over their mission to the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospelin Foreign Parts. Atpresentthe movement will go by thename 
of the ‘Oxford and Cambridge Mission to Central Africa.” A thousand 
pounds is required for the outfit of a Bishop and six other missionaries, 
and theannual expense of maintaining the mission is put down at £2000, 
This organisation has been established under such distinguished auspices 
that there is little doubt it will be well supported. A newand remarkable 
feature enters into the plan of this mission. As Dr. Livingstone had 
declared that civilisation and Christianity should be worked together 
as twin sisters, it is deemed advisable that the funds shall be employed 
in the advancement of science and the useful arts, as well as in the 

reaching of the Gospel, and especial attention will, at the same time, 
e given to questions connected with the slave trade. 


Inrectep Ports.—The Board of Trade announces that it is not true that 
yellow fever has appeared at the port of Zanzibar; that the Spanish ports 
of the Mediterranean are infested with cholera, but that Carthagena is free 
from it; and that all vessels going to Rhodes with foul bills of health, and 
goods azd passengers, cannot undergo quarantine in that island, but must 
do so at Candia, Cyprus, Dardanelles, Smyrna, Salonica, Grevisa, or 
Tripoli. 

Tar WiLL or THE LATE Robert Steruknson.—The executors to Mr. 
Stephenson’s will are George Robert Stephenson, civil engineer; Charles 
Parker, solicitor, of Binfield; and Charles Parker Bidder, civil engineer. 
The document, which covers two sheets of foolscap, is dated the 13th of 
August, 1859. The personalty is sworn under £400,000. The principal 
legatees are the executors. The cousin of the deceased, George Robert 
Stephenson, of Wimbledon, in the county of nana J has bequeathed to him 
the deceased’s interest in the factory at Newcastle, and in the Snibstone 
Collieries in Leicestershire, which the deceased inherited from his futher, 
the late George Stephenson. The testator also leaves to the same cousin his 
leasehold house in Gloucester-square, Hyde Park, together with the furni- 
ture, pictures, plate, library, wine, and other effects, and half of the furni- 
ture and effects in the deceased’s office in Great George-street, Westminster, 
the other half being bequeathed to Mr. George Parker Bidder. Mr. George 
Robert Stephenson further obtains an absolute bequest of £50,000 in money. 
The other two executors receive £10,000 each. To Messrs. Robert and James 
Stephenson, two other cousins of the deceased, resident in Newcustle-on- 
Tyne, there is bequeathed the sum of £5000 each. The deceased’s partner 
in the Newcastle factory, and another gentleman connected with that 
establishment, are each left £2000. £1000 is bequeathed to a lady named 
Emily Lister, late of Boulogne-sur-Mer, and £1500 each to her two sisters. 
Legacies of £2000 each are left to various civil engineers, including Mr. 
Edwin Clark, of Sydenham; Mr. Thomas Eiliot Varrison, Mr. W. W. H. 
Budden, of Clapham, &c. Several female cousins of the deceased, most of 
whom are married, obtain legacies of £2000, The sum of £5000 is left for 
the maintenance and education of the children of the late Mr. Starbuck, of 
Walbrook. An annuity of £100 is provided for a servaut of the deceased, 
named Margaret Tomlinson; and the sum of £20 each is given to all the 
other servants who had been with Mr. Stephenson upwards of twelve 
months. The will further includes bequests to various philanthropic and 
educational institutions ; and it concludes by vesting the residuary estate 
equally in the three executors. The will is remarkably simple in its lan- 
guage, and almost entirely free from technical phraseology. 


LAW AND CRIME. 


Tue trial of George Frederick Royal for the murder of Zipporah 
Wright, at Poplar, occupied two days last week. he prisoner was a 
shoemaker, and in his youth had been in service, in a menial capacity 
only, to two chemists. The deceased woman lived with him as his 
wife, and on the 28th of April last gave birth toachild. She con- 
tinued to recover her health until the 3lst of May, when she was 
seized with pains described as cramp in the inside. The prisoner 
administered to her some coffee and brandy, after which she complained 
of burning pains in the throat and stomach, and numbness of the 
limbs. Her mother came to attend her, and remained with her until 
her death. A doctor who was called in to attend her told her on the 
day before her death that she could not recover. This announcement 
made the subsequent conversations of the dying woman evidence; and 
it was proved that she complained that the coffee given her by the 
accused was very bitter, and that she repeatedly ejaculated ‘* God for- 
give that man!’’ ‘I'wo days before her death the prisoner gave her 
some milk and water, after taking which her pain was increased. On 
the following day the dying woman’s mother, wuo appears to be of 
an impulsive temperament, seized the prisoner by the collar at the 
bedside of her daughter, upbraided him with being her murderer, 
and said that his deathbed must be hell. The answer of the prisoner to 
this airect charge appears to have been purely practical. He washed 
himself, collected his tools, went up to the dying woman, kissed her, 
and bid her good-by. She kissed him in return, saying ‘his will 
be the last time, George.’’ He then departed, leaving her in her 
dying agony, and was not again heard of until a large reward was 
offered for his apprehension, atter which he was found working at 
Sydenham under a false name. ‘The body of the woman was subjected 
toa post-mortem examination, and fluid of an acrid, irritant nature 
was discovered in her stomach. Dr. Letheby, one of the medical wit- 
hesses, ventured to apply a drop of this liquid to his lip, and the result 
was inflammation or blister, aad a sore which lasted several days. The 
nk sages displayed were those to be produced by irritant poison, and 
not by natural disease, according to the testimony of two medical men 
who attended the deceased py gg of two physicians judging from 
the described symptoms, and of Dr. Letheby, who conducted the post- 
Mortem examination. ‘The matter extracted from the stomach of the 
deceased poisoned small animals when given to them in minute por- 
tions. This poison, for it certainly was poison after the death of the 
deceased, was not of a mineral order, but Dr. Letheby could not dis- 
cover its identity with any known poison, although croton oil appeared 
to approach nearest to it in character and effect. On the part of the 
defendant no evidence whatever was adduced, and his counsel relied 
chiefly upon a cross-exawination, based upon the deficiency of the 
medical testimony and the inability of science to identify the poison. 
The jury returned a verdict of “ Not Guilty.” toyal’s wife, described 
as “acleanly-uressed young woman,’ has since§ applied’ for an order 
from Mr. Ingham, the Lawmerswith ‘oayistrate, to protect her 
earnings from her husband. She said_he, deserted her fouryears;ago 
with several children, and that she never saw hita agaiu; till he was 
charged at the Thauies Police Court. She could support herself’ and 
her children comtortably by washing, but she could not keep him. The 
order was granted, 
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A Portuguese seaman, Francisco Antonio Pietro 
Guimarens, tried under the assumed name of Charles 
Annous, lies in Newgate under sentence of death for 
toe murder of the captain of a vessel in which he 
siiled from Hartlepool for Lisbon, on the 12th of 
july last. On the return voyage the prisoner, with. 
out any apparent provocation, cut the throat of the 
captain, asleep in his cabin, aud obtained possession of 
a revolver Which the murdered man kept in his berth. 
This he snapped at the erew when they attempted to 
seize him, threatening to kill five more men. When 
it was found to be unloaded, although capped, he was 
taken into custody by the crew. The appurent want 
o. motive on the part of the prisoner appears to have 
veen dwelt upon as a ground for the supposition of 
insanity, but the jury declined to adopt this view of 
the case, and upon their verdict the prisoner has been 
sentenced as before stated. ‘The probability appears 
to be that the real object of the prisoner was, by the 
slausuiter of the captain, by the attempted murder of 
the more courageous of the crew, and the coercion of 
the remainder, to obtain possession of the vessel for 

iratical purposes. He had, a day or two before, been 
ale for gunpowder, under the pretext of desiring 
tw apply it as a remedy to a cut finger, and caps and 
balls were found secreted upon his person. This 
theory has, since his convietion, received some con- 
firmation from the fact that a ‘death's head and 
cross-bones ’’—the conventional melodramatic emblem 
of piracey—have been found tattooed upon his arm. 


An ingenious system of fraud, against which the 
victim has no legal remedy, has been recently practised 
upon small capitalists to some considerable extent. 
It is effected by means of the sale of ground-rents, 
but we hesitate further to expose the modus operandi, 
lest our remarks might be in some cases serviceable to 
sharpers. We therefore only caution intending pur- 
chasers of this description of property by no means to 
proceed in such matters except under proper legal 
advice, and even in such cases to be careful to avoid 
the smallest risk of ulterior responsibility. 


We have never been among the number of those 
who have so frequently thought fit to denounce Sir 
Peter Laurie as a downright simpleton. ‘lo our 
thinking there is a vein of shrewdness in the com- 
position of the Knight which renders him an object 
of some psychological interest. On Saturday last a boy, 
aged eleven, was brought before Sir Peter charged 
with “attempting ’’ only to pick a pocket. 
had been committed. ‘The prosecutor, who gave his 
address with some confidence as that of a mercantile 
house, Which has since repudiated his right to do so, 
was wandering, Bacchi plenus, in the street, when 
his muzzy brain was suddenly struck by the idea that 
somebody might be attempting to pick his pocket. 
He turned round and collared the nearest infant. 
Now, this infant happened to be William Webb, a 
little errand-boy with the best possible character, 
who was at that moment carrying, on his em- 
ployer’s business, a box of gold-leat. The child 
was thereupon hauled off to a station-house, locked 
up for the night, and on the following day brought 
before Sir Peter. Lis master spoke highly in his 
favour, and to the effect before stated. “The boy's 
appearance is much in his favour,” observed Sir 
Teter. The prosecutor, somewhat daunted by the 
evidence of a policeman that ‘* he had been drinking,” 
in opposition to his own oath that he was ‘ nothing 
of the sort,’’ intimated that he had no desire to press 
the charge, but hoped ‘it would be a lesson to him 
(the boy) for the future.’’ The behaviour of such a 


prosecutor might indeed be a lesson to any lad. It 
was instantly rebuked by the magistrate’s clerk. Sir 


Peter is then reported to have delivered this astound- 
ing piece of judgment: ‘I do not think it a talse 
charge, though the prosecutor may be mistaken. 
However, I will remand him to Newgate for a few 
days.” The audience, as if horrorstricken, broke 
out into an exclamation of “ Oh, no! ol, no!” and 
Sir Peter, recalled to his senses, instead of being con- 
firmed in his folly as an obstinate man would have 
been by such a demonstration, consented to take the 
word of the boy’s master for his reappearance on 
Wednesday. The day arrived, and with it the boy 
an his master, who once more sto-d betore Sir Peter. 
But Mr. Child did not appear. What did appear was 
that he had given a false address ; that he really occu- 
pied a back room in a by street; that he had made 
Similar accusations before; and that he was a noto- 
tious drunkard. ‘This being the case, Sir Peter con- 
sented to discharge little Webb with an admonition. 
“Mind, boy,” said he, ‘it is your good character that 
has saved you”?! Alderman Copeland seemed to think 
that the matter ought not to rest here, but that 
Mr. Child ought to be punished. ‘ He gave a false 
address,” said the Alderman ; “and, by his manner 
and appearance, imposed upon Sir Peter Laurie, a 
iigistrate of thirty years’ experience, and brought 
down upon him the obloquy of such a proceeding.” 


The strike of the building trades has this week 
occupied an unusual proportion of the space allotted 
ii the journals to police reports. William Perham, a 
delegate of the Strike Committee and vigil of the 
Masons’ Society, has been charged at Clerkenwell 
With molesting and intimidating workmen in the 
employ of Messrs. Piper, builders, Bishopsgate-street. 
Mr. Roberts, the famous ‘ attorney-genoral of the 
miners,” attended on behalf of the defence. It was 
shown that the defendant, addressing men at work at 
Messrs. Piper's, told them that if they continued to 
labour there all future fellow-workmen would 
“strike” against them. This the magistrate held to 
be an intimidation according to the Act, and sentenced 
the defendant to two months’ imprisonment. Notice 
of appeal was given on behalf of the defendant, who 
Was released on bail.—A_ big Irish labourer “ on 
strike’ was charged with using abusive language 
towards men at work at the Cancer Hospital, Fulham- 
road, The fellow had used disgusting epithets, and 
Was fined 40s., with the alternative of a month’s 
1 prisonment.—A miserable woman applied to Mr. 
Seite for relief, Her husband was compelled by the 
uresponsible despots who conduct the strike to 
Temain out of work while his children fell into sick- 
Less for want of proper support. ‘* I wish,’’ said the 
unlortunate applicant, ‘I had never heard of the 
Strike. It has been the ruin of me and my family. 
Tue magistrate said it would never do to pay ‘‘lovk- 
Ou's’' trom the poor-box fund; but, on earnest 
elieaty from the poor woman, he consented, upon 
Proper verification of her statement, to provide from 


‘he poor-box sufiicient to enable her to redeem her | gisectiy taken w the relievins 


husband's tools, which his uccessities had compelled 
him to pledge, 


No theft | 


or 
POLICE. 
N¥.—A young woman named Emma 
Se, Wife of a glover, wis charged with being disor- 
1 tnd assaulting the pol 
Daniel Sich, 159 V, stated 
Sunday morning he was in Di 


‘ Portce Testimony. 


t at half-past twelve on 
Street, Chelsea, and 


he } defendant and some fifteen or twenty others 
inh 7a great noise by talking lou tly. In answer to 
his eated requests that the 


: should move away they 
re d they would wher t} yY liked; and he then 
dressing defendant by her Christian name, Emma, aske 
her to move on, upon whic 
me Emma in the street ?”” and, rushin 
him in the breast and pushed him about, becom ng so 
violent that he was obliged to take her into custody. She 
was the worse for drink. j 
Mr. Arnold observed that she was not ch arged with 
being drunk. 
James M‘Evoy, 393 V, confirmed theabove statement, 
it repeatedly contradicted himself upon the question of 


hich officer was at the scene of the alleged disturbance 
art 


“dl 


h she said, ** How dare you call 


at him, assaulted 


bn 


The sergeant who took the charge at fhe station could 
not say that the defendant was intoxicated. She was 
labouring under considerable excitement. 

Mr. Arnoid wanted to know how it was that 159 called 
defendant “ Emma.” 

The constable replied he knew her name 
of the division lodging 
was married. 

Defendant, who fainted during the examination, said 
that, at twelve on Saturday night, she, Ler husband, her 
Sister, and her husband, with two more trends, were 
bidding one another good night, when 395 V came up, 
ordered them on, and pushed her. She and her com- 
panions moved on, the constable following, and she left 
them to make some purchases. On coming out of a 


by some men 
at her mother’s house before she 


shop her sister called to her to make haste, and 159 V, | 
; coming up at the same moment, said, “ Yes, make | 


haste, Emma!’ She asked him how he dared to call 


her Emma in the street while her husband was with | 


her; when 159 said, ‘Come along with me!” and, each 
constable taking one of her arms, they bruised her and 
drazged her about in the most brutal manner. (She 
here exhibited some severe bruises upon her arms.) She 
dented striking either of the police, and declared she wus 
sober, 
Two witnesses having been called who satisfactorily 
| confirmed her statement, 
| Mr. Arnold said that by the constables’ own showing 
| they had behaved most lnprudently, improperly, and 
ottensively, in addressing defendant in the Street, in the 
| Presence of her husband, by her Christian name, which 
wns much calculated to provoke a breach of the peace. 
After the testimony he had heard for the defence he 
was bound to say he did not believe the constabies. 


men to be reported. 

Darinc Ronpery or Jewettery.—Two notorious 
thieves, named William Raymone and John Jones, were 
charged with smashing the windows of two jewellers’ 
shops in the Strand, and stealing, in one case, rings to 


£6 6s., and a stud worth 10s. At about half-past seven 
o'clock on Friday evening the prisoners were seen looking 
into the window of Mr. Vaughan’s jewellery establish- 
ment, Strand. Raymond, by a blow with his fist, smashed 
the window pane, which was of very thick glass, and 
snatched up from the inside a card of rings, twenty in 
number, with whieh he made off Jones also ran away, 
and, turning the corner of a street, kept, for a while, out 
of sight, A lady named Berard, who was accidentally 
passing, seized him by the collar, and, though he struck 
her with brutal violence, she held him firmly till Mr. 
Charles Vaughan came to her aid. He took from Ray- 
mond the card on which there were still fourteen rings. 
A policeman was then sent for, and took the prisoner 
into custody. On his finger was found another ring, 
valued at £92. There were still missing five rings worth 
£81, During the confusion arising from the apprehen- 
sion of Raymond his accomplice Jones bad the audacity 
tocome back and make a similar attempt at the very 
next shop, that of Mr. Henderson, jeweller, 38, Strand. 
He was seeu to smash the window, snatch up something 
from inside, and run away. He was pursued and captured 
by the shopman. Nothing was found on him; but a 
leather case containing a gold bracelet, worth £6 63., and 
a gold stud, worth 10s., were picked up by Mr. Henderson 
from the pavement near the window. The stud was 
broken, as if it had been trodden on. On the way to the 
Station he said to the constable, ‘I only broke the 
window; I did not take anything. ButI putfmy mate 
on toa jobin the next window, and I know he has got 
something, It is a great deal better to rob the rich than 
the poor.” Jones denied having said this, but repeated 
that he had not taken anything. They prisoners, atter 
being cautioned, reserved their uefence. Both were com- 
mitted for the robbery at Mr. Vaughan’s, aud Jones was 
committed for that at Mr. Henderson’s. Inspector 
M‘Kenzie said they had been previously tried and con- 
victed ; they were accustomed to “ work ’’ together. 

ImMPporTANT TO WATCHMAKERS, &¢C.—CONVICTION OF 

A PAWNBROKER FoR UNLAWFULLY TAKING IN A PLEDGE, 
Mr, Thomas Ashiey, a pawnbroker, of Myddelton-street, 
Clerkenwell, appeared to answer a summons, which 
charged him with taking into pledge certain portions of 
an uutinished watch, contrary to the statute. Mr. Tindal 
Atkinson, barrister, attended to prosecute, at the in- 
stance of a Mr. Samuel, a watchmaker, under the pro- 
visions of the Pawnbrokers’ Act. In this case Mr. 
Samuel intrusted to a man of the nume of Clark new 
materials to make up intoa watch. This man pledged, 
on the Sth of August, a pallet and diamond with the de- 
fendant for 1s., giving, at the time, the name of 
John Smith, which was an alias for Clark. ‘The de- 
fendant, when applied to by the complainant’s foreman, 
produced the arucles, and said he knew they were Mr. 
Samuel’s goods. ‘The point in the case was that they 
were goods in the process of making; and he contended 
that if the defendant took in any portion of goods while 
they were in the process of manufacture he brought 
himself within the meaning of the words of the Act of 
Parliament. After some further remarks the learned 
gentleman called the prosecutor, who confirmed his state- 
went. The defendant said that in Clerkenwell there were 
men who made small nurabers of watches, and who 
puwned part of the muterial to enable them to compiete 
their orders. He would;never take in such things again 
uniess he was cerlain the party pawning them was the 
owner. Mr. Corrie said there was no doubt about the 
cusc, and if the defendant chose to run the risk by taking 
such pledges in he must take the consequences. He 
could not admit the excuse that parties were in the habit 
of pawning portions of the work. He then ordered the 
defendant to pay £3 5s. 2d., three guineas of which were 
for expenses. — 

Curtpren Sent Our To Bec.—John Cohen, a ragged 
little urchin aged seven, was charged with begging. A 
nulicermun saw the little fellow, as he was accustomed to 
do, begging and running after every decent person he 
came heuf 14 & Most indefatigable manner. Mr. Bingham 
(to the boy) : ‘* Have you a father or mother? ” Boy: 
“No, I han’t; I’ve only got a aunt. Policeman : 
“ynuereis u woman at the door of the eourt waiting for 
him, your Worship.” Boy: ‘That's her. Mr. 
Bingham: ‘ Woes she send you out to collect halt- 
pence!” Boy: ** Yes.” Mr, Bingham : ** Every day?” 
Boy ; Yes.” Mr. Bingham : How much do you get? 
Boy: “ Don’tknow.”? Mr. Bingham : “ Dring the woman 
up and iet me talk to her about this.” | Policeman (on 
jusreturn) ; She's gone, your Worship.’ Mr. Bingham 3 
“Whut parish does, agg ak he aie Sees te 

, 0 3 ub’. r. Gingham: ‘ Let hb de 
Dios Oe Oflicer of St. Giles’s, 

duuitted iio the workhouse, and properly provided for, 
asia not be sent out to beg im this manner.” 


_ ILLUSTRATED TIMES. 


MARRYING IN Haste.—Cavution to Youno Lapres,— 
A well-dressed lady applied to Mr. Yardley for advice 
under the following circumstances. 

She stated that about three months ago a foreigner, of 
genticmauly appearance, followed her in the street, and, 
Speaking to her in broken English, begged permission to 
address her. His appearance was that of a gentleman, 
and she consented. He then represented that he was an 
Italian, and a musician, and wished to settle in London. 
He also said he desired to get married, and otlered to 
make her his wif She told him that, being a stranger, 
She could not say anything on the subject, but referred 
hun to her friends. “An appointment was arranged for a 
second interview, and after that she introduced him to 
her father, who approved of him as her future husband ; 
and three weeks ago they were married. Previous to the 
inarriage her husband represented that his father kept a 
music warehouse at Manchester, and was a man of 
wealth, und that he had lived with him up to a short 
time since, when they had agreed to part, his father con- 
senting to hand him over £1000 us soon as he got settled. 
Iie further represented that he could earn £3 and up- 
wards a week as a musician, but from the day of ther 
murriage up to Saturday lust, when he disappeared, he 
had not earned a sixpence, and kept freely spending her 
money. On Saturday morning last he received a letter, 
which he said was from his father, requiring his imme- 
diate presence at Manchester; and suggested that, us she 
Was not prepared to leave at the moment, he should go 
alone, and, on reaching there, should send for her. 
Having no suspicions of his intention, she did not otfer 
any objection to this arrangement, and her husband 
Started away with the whole of the boxes, &¢., since 
which she had not heard a syllable from him. She had 
since learned that he was only a journeyman tailor, and, 
further, that he was a married man, 

Mr. Yardley observed that if this was the fact he could 
be severely punished. 

‘The applicant said her husband had carried away her 
gold watch and chain, and dresses belonging to her toa 
considerable amount, besides spending upwards of £70, 
her savings ; and she wished to know whether he could 
return and carry away her goods, as she was told he 
could ! 

Mr. Yardley said he should protect her against this, 
and advised her at once to proceed to the station-house 
close by, and give a description of the person she spoke 
about, and he had no doubt that every exertion would be 


| made to trace hirn out, and also to ascertain his previous 
| history. 


ie | 
should discharge the defendant, and order the police- | 


the value of £464; and, in the other, a bracelet worth | 


The applicant said she should act upon his Worship’s 
Suggestion. 


MONEY OPERATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


Tur rapid increase in the import and export trade of the 
country continues to have considerable influence upon the Money 
Market Notw tanding that the supply of capital is very 
abundant the vaiue of discount accommodation has still a harden- 
ing tendency, and inscarcely any instance has the best short paper 
been done in Lombard-street under 29 to 4 pereent. The actual 
adaitional demanu upon capital this week has been the paymen: 
of £400,000 upon the new issue of Victoria Kailway debentures, and 
an instalment of 14 per cent upon the Imperial Russian Three per 
Cent Loan. 

‘The imports of bullion have amounted to about half a million ster- 
ling. A portion of the gold at hand has been sent into the Kank 
of Engiand, but the bulk of the supply has been disposed of tor 
Shipment to the Continent. The present packet for India carries 
out about £250,000 in bullion 

The dealings ia Home securities during the week have been 
somewhat re cted, nevertieless, prices have ruled steady. 
Consols have ised 95 to Yih, Neduced 4 per Ceats, 4g], New 
3 per Cents, 4g 34; Long Annuitics, 198, 17} 9%; Exchequer 
Buls, 283 to dis. prem. Bank stock has been very firm, at 227. 

Indian Stocks have continued steaay, The New 5 per Cunts 
have markea 10s;, the Debcmtures, 90g; the bonds, 28. discount 

The Foreign House has been steady as regards prices, bur the 
business done has not increased. Brazilian 44 per Cents have 
marked 96, ditto, 1568, 95}, Mexican 3 per Cents, «4g; Portuguese, 
452, Sardinian 5 per Cents, 854, Spanish 3 per Cents, 444 , Ditto, 
Deferred, $24, Turkish 6 per Cents, 75, Ditto, New Loan, 67}, ana 
Dutch 25 per Cents, 65}. Canada Government 6 per Cents have 
been 119, New Brunswick ditto, 113, New south Waies 5 per 


| Cents, lwo}, Nova scotia ditto, 111}; South Austraiian, llzg, and 


Victoria, Lio. 

Juint-stock Bank Shares have ruled as follows:—Australasia, 
826, Bank of kyypt, 21, Chartered of lodia, Australia, and China, 
1s}, Commerce of London, 4g, London Joint stuck, sig, 
National Prov al of England, 5V; Oriental, 39, ex div.; and 
Union ot Australia, 49 : 

Un the whole a fair business has been passing in the Railway 
Share Market, and, compared with last week, the quotations have 
Supported. The trathic returns continue large. The“ calis 
for the present month amount to only £417,981, making a total 
called for the present year of £11,428,737. 


METROPOLITAN MARKETS. 


Corn Excuanos.—The arrivals of English wheat this week 
coastwise and by land-carriage have been on a very moderate 
scale. Guod and fine samples nave been disposea of at full prices, 
but other kinds have moved off slowly, at late rates. The transac- 
tions in foreign wheat have continued restricted; nevertheless, no 
disposition has been shown by the iaporters to accept lower rates, 
‘The arrival of floating cargoes from tne westward, off Palmouth, 
still coutinues heavy. Fine malting barley has sold on former 
terms, but there has been much less activity in the inquiry for 
grinding anadistilling sorts. We have no change to notice in the 
vasue of malt, ‘Tne oat trade hes ruled heaithy, at full quotations, 
oth beans and peas neve ord at very full prices, and flour has 
Miaintalued its previous value. 

Enon Co Panu y.—Wheut, Essex and Kent, Ked, 378. to 448.; 
ditto, Waite, #1». to 50s.,; Norfolk and Lincoln, Ked, 37s. to 44s. ; 
Kye, 32s. to d4s., Grinding Barley, 258. Wo 298.; Distilling, 27s. 
to SZs.; Multing, 36s. to 4ds., Malt, dus. to 70s.; Feed Vals, 24s. 
Tick Beans, dls. to rag Grey beas, 


9s. to 4¢ 


Marks, 24s. to 328. per 250 lbs. 

Carrie.--Very large supplies of both beasts and sheep have been 
on offer this we-k, and the demand for all breeds has ruled neavy, 
at a decline in the quotations of fully 2d. per Sibs. Calves aud 
pigs have moyeu olf heavily, at further depressed rates. Beet, 
from Zs. Sd. bo 4s. Sa.; mutton, ds 2d. bo os. od. , veal, 4s. to ds. ; 
pork, 3s. 6d. to is. 8d. per Sibs. to sink the offal 

Newoate and LeabentaLi.—Tne trade, gencrally, has been in 
A Mmost inactive state, at arooping currencies. Beef, vom 2s, 8d. 
to 4s. Zd.; mutton, 3s. 2d, to ds. 6u., veal, 48. to 4s, 84., pork, 
ds. Gd. to bs. per Sibs., by the curcase. 

Tea—i he ux porte from. China to Great Britain, according to the 
latest advices, were 11,055,0U0U01bs,, against 3,147,00Uibs, in tne cor 
responding period in 1558, This increase has produced considerabie 
inactivity in the demand fur all kinds, and a slight decline in the 
quotations. 

Suoaa,—Good and fine raw sugars have sold to a moderate 
extent, at full prices; but low and damp parcels have moved off 
heavily, at the Jate decline in value, Refined goods are steady, 
at 4%. per cwt. for common brown lumps, Pieves are selling at 
45s. to 47s. per cwt. came total stock of sugar is now 79,000 tons, 
against 71,000 tons in 1858, 

SMD UAbaea Oe market is flat, but we have no change to notice 
in prices. 

Corree.—There is a moderate inquiry for good and fine qualities, 
at last week's currency; but other kinds sell slowly, at the late 
decline in value. 

Cocoa. —The transactions, generally, arejunimportant; neverthe- 
less importers, generally, are firm. : 

ku Deomnere ts only a’ lumited inquiry for all kinds. However, 

No disposition is shown to accept lower rates, Common Bengal, 
7s. 6d. to 9:., fine white, lds. to 13s. 6d. per cwt. ‘The stock is 
72,0u0 tons, against 59,000 tons in 1578, 
: Provisiove—The Irish butter market is tolerably firm, at full 
currencies; but foreign parcels are dull, and drooping. Knglish 
butters sup, ort previcus rates, The bacon market 1s heavy, at Is, 
per cwt. less money. In other provisions very little is doing. 

Sa.regwrne,—There is more business dving in our market, ut very 
OO ee rhe quarterly sales have gone off steadily, at Id. to 
2d. per ib. niere money. : 
grey Lai Spelter, on thespot, has changed hands, at £20 15s, per 
ton. Scotch pig iron is quoted at 52s. Sd. cash, mixed numbers , 
and manutactured parcels are quite as dear as last week. ‘Lin is 
inactive, and Straits quality has sold at 102s, 6a, to 134s. Other 

: » about stationary. f 
Conan. le oe transactions continue limited, nevertheless prices 
bash dea a to the approaching public sales our market is 
currencies 
gary hl demand torrum is inactive, at ls. 8d, to ls. 10d. for 
proof East Jnaia, ana 28. to 2s. Id. ior proot Leewaras. Brandy, 
however, moves off freely, at fully the late advance in the quota- 


« No change in the value of grain spirits, 
erin by Sr preseat value of linseed oii 18 278 6d. per ewt., on the 
spot R is quite as dear, and olive qualities are dearer, moga- 


my ving advanced to £47 10s. perton. Spirits of turpentine, 
Ste. Anas rs per cwt. Rougu is neld at lus, ae 
Jacrow.—The denmand is iauch restricted, yet P.YC, on the 
spot, cannot be purchased under 598. Gd. anid 49. éd. per owe, Lhe 
total stock is 43,616 casks, agains! 14,409 ditto in 1898, and 23,610 in 
Adyives from St. Pecersvurg state that the total shipments 


w 


seacks, Rough fat, 3s. dyd. per dibs, 
te Suet h pus cuAla; 19s, to rn seconds, 17s. 6d. to 15s. 
Hartley's, 153, dd. ty 163.5; and manufacturers’, 15%, to lis. Sd. per 


ten 
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LONDON GAZETTE. 


Faipay, Ocrowen 24, 


BANKRUPTS.—G. baseman and IH Bo Waiver, Blenheim 


street, Oxford str siomerchants —J. H. and W. KR. Sarre, 
Ganay, Ipswich, groc S. Davinson and 

v, City, general merchants. W. vAnrnva, 

ve , Leicester and Ansty, shoe-manu 

tractor.—W. J 


Sch OWEN 
Yorkshire, 
SCUTCH > 


reat Ditheld, 


ESTRATIONS,—D. Saiaca, Elgin, grocer.-- 


I), and A wsNeTr, Dunburtum-road, Glasgow, grocers.—d. 
Roosas, Edinburgh, eolicitor Supreme Courts of Scotland, 
Teespay, Novempen 1 
BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED. — J. Barsrone, Tooley-street, 


Southwark. builder. 

BANKRUPTS,—H. Baunert, Burlington-gardens, Bond-street, 
dealer pictures.—W. Layron, Landport, Hants, boot au 
maker. W C. Catpwei y ial road Kast, 
tailor Haunany, jua.. 
tualler. —G. K. Jacksos 


zabeth street, South Pimlico, grocer. 
Keruea Louisa Mayne, E. milliner._T, Simisten, Liverpool, 
pastrycook — Kossnit, W fartiepool, Durham, builder 

SCUTCH SEQUESTKATIONS.—J, Cawswett, 
frewshire, grocer —J. Fexouson, Wallace town, St. Evox 
shire, siaver.—J.M_ Muavoca, Glasgow, merchant.—D. M‘} . 
M'Nee, and J. Muir, Hellfiel anarkshire, and Dumbartor re. 
N. Ovexsury, Edinburgh, & tor.—D, Gaanr, Clachbain, near 
Grantown, Elginshire. 


| ORNIMAN’S PURE TEA, not being covered 


with powdered colour, prevents the Chinese passing off 

the low-priced brown sutumn leaves, consequently lasting 
strength is ulways found in this tea. Prices 3s, 8d., 4s., and 
ds 4d. per lb.,in packets. Purssell, 80, Cornhill, and 119, Cheap- 
, Elphinstone, 227, Kegent-st., Gould, 198, Oxford-st.; Woif, 
St. Paul's, Webster, Moorgate-st,, Bearman, Hackney; 
M'Cash, Siratford, Dell, Kings!and , Purvis, Isliagton ; Govting, 
Kentieh-town and Pimitco; Har Portiand pi. Johnstone, 
Charing cross, Lucas, sridge-st., minster , Fortescue, Bays 
water, Lemen, King's-ross,; Martin, Bow ; Buckland, Covent- 
garden, Dodson, Blackman-st. Horniman's Agents in every town. 


(PHE BES’ AND CHEAPEST TEAS IN 
ENGLAND are to be obtained of PHILLIPS and CO., Tea 
Merchants, 6, King William-street, City, Lonaon, B.C. 


Good strong useful Congou Tea, 2s, 6d., 28. Sd., 26. 1uG., 38., and 
$s.¢d. Rich Souchong Teas, ¥ 


+, 38, 10d., and 4s. 
Coffee, to the value of dus., carriage Iree to any railway 


station or markettown in England. A Price Current free. 


"pea TH E NEW LONDON-#RIDGE TEA 
SSTABLISHMENT is now open for the supply of Teas and 
Cuifees only, to families direct, ac merely merchants’ profits, 


‘Yue Finest Souchong Tea............38. 94. perlb, 
Guaranteed tne best that can be obtatned. 
The Best Family Tew .........e00e008 J 48. Od. per lb. 


Recommended us a best for respectable family use 
MOORE BROTHERS and CO , 35, London- bridge, City, E.C. 


Wa N’iKD LEFT-OFF CLOTHES 
for AUSTRALIA. ~Mr.and M om™ Isaace, 319 and $20, 
Strand (opposite Somerset House), W continue giving highest 
price in Cash ior Ladies’, Gentiemen’s, aud Children’s Clotnes, 
Kegimentals, Underciothing, Boots, Books, and Miscellaneous 
Goods. Letters attended w. Parcels trom the country, the ul 
Most value returaed same day. Established 48 years. 


URN ITURE—A Great Bargain—A Lady is 

desirous of DISPOSING of her clegant) WALNUT 
DAAWING-ROOM SULTE, equal to new, for which 35 guineas 
will be taken. Comprises a spring stutled lounge, easy Chair, and 
8ix Chairs in tabaret, withchintzcovers, Ve ry handsome chiffonier, 
With plate giass back and doors, and marble top, loo table, on 
beautituily-carved pillar and claws; Occasional table to match , 
and & jarge chinmey glass, in richly gilt frame, Also, the 
MAHOGANY DINING ROOM SULUK, in best leather, price 30 
Ruibeas, including hanasome cidebourd, set of telescope aining- 
tables, wight wussive chairs, and easy chair. Also, abrilliant toned 
6j-octave COTTAGE VIANV, in handseme walnut case, price 
20 guineas. — May be sven at Lewin Crawcour and Co.'s, 
Uphuisterers, 7, Queen's buildings, Knightsbridge (seven doors 
West of Sloane-street). 


kek INFANTS that cannot be reared as the 

breast MAW's VATENT FEEDING BOTTLE is the best 
auupted, as 10 is very Clean, effivient,ana cheap.""—Medical Times 
and Gazette, By the use uf this feedcr the supply of food is regu- 
luted and the child prevented drawing air. Price 2s. 6d. each 
including nipple and case, of all Chymists, and of 8. MAW, IL 
Alaersgate street, Lonaon, E.C. 


JNEANES’ | Naw | PSEDING - BUPTLES.— 

From the * Lanc We have seidum seen anything 60 

beautiful os the Feeding Hotties introguced by Mr. lam, 496, 

Oxford-street « They are quite unnvalled.” 7. 6d. each. 
NFIEiLD PATENY 


GE STARCH, 
SEE THAT YOU GET IT, 


AS INFERIOR KINDS AKE OFTEN SUBSTITUTED. 
ete bed We fMEKSYOUN and Cu., Glasgow and London, 


are A z 
4ePS'S HOM@OPATHIC COCUA.—'The 
Gelicious aroma, grateful smoothness, and imvigorating 
pews of this preparation, render it a most desirable beverage for 
reakfast, luncheon, or supper, Seld in 1ib,, ¢lb.,ana 4b. packets, 
at 1s. 6d. per 1b, by Grovers. Kach packet 1s labelled,“ James 
Epps, Homeopathic Chemist, London.” 


ae 


WHEN YOU ASK FOR 


Vj OUSLACHES aud WHISKERS quekly.pro- 
4 it duced by C. Gnousmira's NARDIA. The hair restored on 


tain partings, and in all cases of premature loss. ‘Two a} plications 
prevent falling off. 28. 64.; or post tree, 36 stamps. 138 Strand. 


| OBINSON’S PATENT BAKLINY, tur making 

quickly and et smuli cost superior barley Water—recom- 
mendea as a summer drink, cooling in fevers, or for mothers 
hursing, and eminently nutritious as infants’ feod, 

KOBINSON'S PATENT GRKOAT®, the most esteemed and best- 
known preparation for making pure gruel, Persons of weak 
digestion or coustipative habits would derive benefit from ite use, 

KOBINSON'S PURE SCUOITCH OATMEAL, for porridge and 
oat cake, ‘The analysis of outmeal preves it to be a strengthening 
food, and, from its blood and bone aking principle, is especially 
recommended for youth. 

Rosinson, Bycrvitce, and Co., P 
Lion Street. Holbarn. 


urveyors to the Queen, 64, Red 
Established 1768, 


UFF PASTRY! PUFF PASTRY! 

Every lady wishing to excel in making this delicious 
addition to the table should send for the genuine r pt tor 
making Confectionary Pustry. ‘Tne mode so simple, the success is 
certain: the most mexperienced must succeed. Full instructions 
for thirteen stamps. fhe sbove receipt has oven before the 
public two years. The most tuttering testimonials have been 
received from numerous ladies and « ontectionery-covks who have 


tested its validity.—Addrest, Mrs. Gray, 72, Bridge-street, Don 
caster, 


INAHAN’S LL WHISKY y. COGNAC 
BRANDY.—This celebrated old IRISH WHISKY rivals 
the finest French brandy. It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
and very wholesome. hoid in Hottles, 3s. 6d. each, at most ef the 
respectable retail houses in London, and at the appointed agents’ 
in the principal towns in Engiand, Observe the red seal, pink 
label, and cork, branded * Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” Who at 
8, Great Windmill Street, Haymarket 


: PULVERMACHER’S PATENT 
AALVANIC AN'TI-R:KUMALIC CHAIN- 
BANDS for the Self application of GALVANISM.— 
Aucumatism and all its allied pains are not oniy permanently and 
radically removed by the Chuin-bands, but ali those maladies 
hitherto considered incurable, such as Paralysis, Epilepsy, Gout, 
Sciatica, Lumbago, ditt Joints, and local and generat Nervous 
Debility, &c., are erudicated as if by a charm. Less inveterate 
complaints, Neuralgia, Tic Douloureux,&c., Head and Tocth Ache, 
fly trom their locals in an instant; irrefutable proofs of which 
are given in the new prospectus, which will be sent free to an 
applicant. Guarantees from the physicians of her Majesty 
apoleon II] ,the Emperor ef Austria, and the Councillors of 
Slate, &c., as also hunareds of remarkable extracts from sclentific 
works, aud innumerable records of cures from private persons, are 
cited therein. As a siill further convincing proof of the instant 
and perceptible effects of the chain, sufferers may test its influence 
beforehand at the dépot. Prive 5s., lus. bu., Lds., 18s , 228., dc, 
J.L, Putvexmacher aud Co,, 73, Oxford-street, adjoining the 
Princess’ Theatre, Loudon, 


NOCKLE’S PILLS.—''ne best remedy for Bile, 
Sick Headache, Giddiness, Indigestion, Flatuiency, Heart- 
burn, &. ‘To relieve the Digestive Organs trom OEpression, to 
allay Spusm, to strengthen the Stomach, to restore the Liver to 
its regular and healipy action, anu to tranquillise the Nervous 
System ,by removing tic various sources of irmtation, COCKLE’S 
ANTIBLLIOUS P1LL8 will be found most efficacious. They con- 
taia neither mercury, antimony, hor any other mineral ingre- 
alent, and possess tis additional advantage, that they may be 
resorted to under any change of Weather or climate. Pre 
only by dastus Cockcs, Surgcon, 18, New Ormond-street, and to be 
AAG ot aid Medicine Vendors: ti boxes at Is. tga. 2k. 9d. and 4a. 6d, 


rare . " 1 > = 
oj AMES S PILLS FUR THE COMPLEXION, 
plinples on the face, redness and roughness of the skin. Sola 
by all chemists in stamped boities, or & bOX sent by post from the 
proprietor, Mr. Summers, Chemist, 43, Curuun-road, E.C., on 
receipt of fifteen stamipe. ‘hey are not aperient. 
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N R. ALBERT SMITH’S CHINA IS NOW 

I OPEN EVERY NIGHT (but Saturday) at Hight 
o'clock, and Tuesday and Saturday afternoons at Thr 
Stalls, ds., which can be taken he Box Office, Egypt 
daily, from Eleven till Five; Area * 


EW ART-UNION (Limited to 5000 

Bubscribers).—Far a Subscription of One Guinea will be 
given © Set of Seven of the finest large Line Engravings ever 
issued, the proof impressions of which were published at Seventy 
are of world. wic viebrity and undying terest ; 
en for the guinea subscription ts of more value 
than the single print usually given by Art Unions for the 
same sum. The Plates will be destroyed so soon as the 5000 sets 
are absorbed, so that each subscriber will thereupon hold a pro- 
perty nat least 10s. 6d. an impression, or £3 13s. 6d. for the 
set of *n,and,as no more copies can be produced, it may be 
relied upon that before long the set will be worth £7 7s., or more. 
Upon application a set of the Engravings will be sent for in- 
spection anywhere in London Specimens mar be seen and pro- 
spectuses obtained at Day and Sow Lit hegtappers to the 
Queen, 6, Gate street, Lincoln's -inn- fields, London, W.C. 


AY and SON, Lithographers to the Qucets 

xecute in the best style, on the most reasonable terms, 

and with dispatch, ever! escription of LITHOGRAPHY, | 

Chromo Lithography, and Steel and Copper-Plate Printing, 

artistic or commercial. Estimates prepared with promptness.— 
Gate-street, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, W. C. 


APER AND ENVELOPES, 
Theapest and t Stock in the Kingdom. Oxvens 
o tee Ghentiee earn Seas Counrar. Illustrated Catalogue | 
free. 


seful Cream Note,2s. per ream. | Super Thick Cream Laid Enve- 
Super Thick, ditto, 3s, 6d. lopes, 4s. 6d. per 1000, | 
Straw Paper, 2s. 6d. Large Blue Office ditto, 6000 for 
Sermon Paper, 4s. a Guinea. | 


Hordered Note, 3s. 9d. American buff ditto, 2s. 6d. and 


Foolscap Paper, 6s. 64. ag 3s. per 1000, 
Dtaticnery can be Advertised at any price; but Quality isthe | 
test of Cheapness _P. and ©. invite a trial and comparison. ‘ 
Gopy Address—Partaives and Cozuns, Manufacturing Bta- 


rs, 1, Chancery Lane, and 192, Fleet Street, B.C. 
Hoes ‘Trade Supplied. Established 20 Years. 


LOO,O00 cccxtens sorumes’ wrattor 


ERY isthe KEST eee CR RAES to be obtained. a 
8.4. 6 
Cream-laid Note .. 2 0 perrm. | Cream-laid Adhe- 


Thick ditto . 40° sive Envelopes .. 3 0 per },000 
Bordered No’ 0 | Buff Envelopes 26 
Straw Paper 6 | Large ditto 30 
Commercial N. 0 American di 36 pee 
Straw Feolscap ‘ 0 Blue-laid ditte.... 66 * 

A SAMPLE PF. 4 Gesoripons, 


ed and numbered) sent free, with a Price List, on receipt o! 
Pra stamps. NoCHAKGE made for STAMPING. CARKKIAGE 
PALD on all orders over 20s.—SAUNDEKS KROTHEKS, Mana- 
facturing Stationers, 104, LONDON WALL, E.C. (Factories, 
Nos. 90 and 95.) 


APERHANGINGS,—The Cheapest House in 
London for every style of French ana English design is 
Crose's Wholesale Warehouse, 70 Great Portiand St. Marylebone, 
lect from the largest stockin theking- 
yards foréd, The trade supplied, 


NOTICE. 
TO INDUCE A TRIAL OF 


OUTH AFRICAN WINES. 


S At 20s. and 248. per doz. bottles included. 
The consumption of wrich has now reached 420,000 doz. per annum. 
(“ Vide Board of Trade returns.” 
A Cass containing four samples, sealed and labelled, will be for- 
Warded on receipt of 30 Postage Stamps, viz.— 
Half-pint bottle of best South African Sherry. 
Half-pint bottle of best South African Port. 
Half-pint bottle of best South African Madeira. 
Half-pint bottle of best South African Amontiilado. 
Kottles and Case included. 


COLONIAL BRANDY, very superior, 15s. per gallon. 
BEST GIN, full strength, lls. 3d. per gallon, 
Prive lists free on application. 
Address—Mr,. Antuony Brovon, Wine and Spirit Importer, 
29, Strand, London, W.C. 


PECTACLES.—Sight and Hearing.—Deafness. 
A newly-invented instrument for extreme cases of deafness, 
called the SOUND MAGNIFIER, Organic Vibrator, and Invisible 
Voice Conductor. It fits so into the ear as not to be in the least 
reeptible. The unpleasant sensation of singing noises in the 
Read s entirely removed. It affords instant relief to deaf persons, 
and enables them to hear sufficiently at church and at public as- 
sembl) Messrs. SoLomons have invented spectacle lenses of the 
reatest transparent power. The valuable advantages derived 
m their invention is that vision impaired is preserved and 
strengthened. Very aged persons are enabled to employ their 
sight at the most minute occupation, can see with these lenses of 
a much less magnifying power,and they do not require the fre- 
quent changes to the dangerous effects of further: powersa! assist- 
ance.—39, Albemarle-st., Piccadilly, opposite the York Hotel, W. 


HUBB’S PATEN'T DETECTOR LOCKS; 
Chubbs’ Fire and Burglar Proof Safes; Chubb’s Fire-proof 
Strong-room Doors; Chubb’s Street-door Latches, with small 
keys; Chubb’s Cash and Deed Boxes. Lilustrated Price List sent 
free.—Cu vss and Son, No. 57, 8t. Paul’e Churchyard. 


GiASS LUSTRES for Gas aud Candles, Gas 
Chandeliers, Hall Lanterns, &c. Every article marked with 
plain figures. Hvuerr and Co., 55, High Holborn. 

Pattern-book with price list, price 12s. 


LACK’S NICKEL ELECTRO-PLATE 


is a Coating of Pure Silverover Nickel.—Manufactured solely 
by R.andJ.Siack. It has stood Soyenty years: test, and still retains 
its superiority over all others for durability and silverlike appear- 
ance. Cruet Frames, from 18s.; Corner Dishes, £8 8s. set, for: iz 
eight Dishes; Tea and Coffee Set , £8 ; and every articleas in Silver, 


Fiddle Pattern. , Lvory Table Knives, full Per 
PerDozen.£8.d.  £8.d.| size, Balance Handles. Doz. 
TableForks 1100 to 1180) s.d 
Dessert ditto] 06 ,, 1100) TableKnives ,, aw 1 390 
TableSpoonsl 1u0 ,, 118 0) Dessert Knives « 0150 
Dessertditto] 06 ,, 1100) Carvers pair) « 0 66 
Teaspoons 0120 ,, 0 180] Kitchen KnivesandForks0 8 9 


Catalogues Gratis or Post Free. Orders Carriage Free per Rail. 
Ricnaxp and Jonun Srack 336, Strand, London. Established 1818 


BENZINE COLLAS cleans and removes grease 
from Gloves, &—* BUCKINGHAM PALACE, Oct., 1858, 
‘The Benzine Collas has been used here in the removal of lamp-oil, 
grease, &c , from carpets, silks, &c., and given great satisfaction, 
as it leaves no stain. 
“ K. Carrrs, Master of the Royal Apartments.” 

The Benzine also destioys fleas and ticks in dogs, sheep, &c., and 
is a cure for itch and mange. In bottles, of all cnemists and 
perfumers.—D¢pot, 114, Great Russeli-street, Bloomsbury, 


{RENCH MODERATOR LAMPS, the newest 
Patterns of the season.—DEANE and CO. have on Sale an 
extensive and choice assortment. Bronze from 7s. to £4 10s. ; 
China from 14s. to £77s.each. Engravings with prices free per 
post. Pure Colza Oil for the above lamps at the lowest marset 
rice delivered free in London or the suburbs.—Deane and Co. 


opening tothe Monument), London-bridge. Established a.p. 1700, 
Brown “AND POLSON’S PATENT CORN 
The “ Lancet" states—“ This Maweenlie to anything of the kind 


known.” Obtain it from Family Grocers, Chemists, &c., who do 
not try to substitute inferior articles, Packets, 4,8, and i6oz. 


os —$—$—$—$ 7 —— - aa 
and fd au 
R. JEFFREY’S RESPIRATORS, WITH ALL 
the RECENT IMPROVEMENTS by him. The Whole- 
sale Agent to the manufacturers of these important instruments 
begs to remind all sufferers from irritation in the throat and lungs 
that it was to give comfort to these organs he invented an instru- 
iment abie duly to warm and moisten each entering breath, so as to 
form a genial and portable climate for them; and that, to effect 
this with the least possible obstruction to the currents of the 
breath inwards and outwards, that elaborate and delicate combi- 
nation of the most highly conducting metal for which he intro- 
duced the name respirator is essential. Lt is this construction 
which, by benetiting thousands annually, has given a world-wide 
celebrity to this name. 

It is of the utmost importance to discern between the genuine 
effects of the true respirator and the deceptive effects of merel 
keeping out cold by u partial obstruction of the breath, ultimately 
so undermining \o the health. No prudent person could, even as 
amatter of economy, trust vital and delicate organs, upon the 
safety of which life depends, to any but the most perfect instru- 
ment producible by art. 

The manufacturers could easily produce showy articles at one 
third of the price, yielding a much larger profit.—Preventive 
Respirators—for the Mouth, dwarf, 9s.; Hand, 10s. to 16s. ; for the 
Nose, the Nasal, 16s. Curative Kespirators—Nasal, Ordinar 
Oral, 12s. ; Expaneible Oral, 21s. ; for Mouth and Nostrils, Orin a 
14s, to 248. Procurable of the Agents throughout London and the 
Kingdom, from whom all information may be had. Wholesale 
Agent te the Manufacturers, W. Twervin, No. 337, Strand, W.C. 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES. 


N ARION’S IMPORTATION of DIAPHANIE, 
a orthe Art of Decorating Windows, Blinds, Screens, Lamp 
Shades, &c., in imitation of stained glass. By means of this new 
and very easy process every one is enabled, at a slight cost, to 
decorate windows, &c., in perfect imitauion of the old stained glass, 
Instruction Book (second edition), 6d., postage free.—N.B, Messrs. 
A. Marion and Co, willsend gratis) with the instructions, a book 
containing etchings of all the sheets published up to the present 


day. A. Manion and Co., 152, Kegent-street, W. 

NJARION’S SCENTING PORTFOLIO and 
as Blotting-book, for Perfuming Note Paper.—Effect almost 
magical. 20,000 apertures through which the scent imparts its 


perfume tothe paper. A few seconds only are required tor per- 

fuming note and envelope. Price |», 6d., 2s. 6d., and 3s. 6d, Sent 

free by post on receipt of stamps. The Scenting Portfolio at 3s 6d 

is made to order with any Christian name, illuminated, WITH- 

OUT EXTRA CHARGE, and especially adapted for a present, 
A. Marion and Co., 152, Regent-street, W. 


re . } ‘EP 
ARION’S COLLECLION of ILLUMINATED 
STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS.—Messrs. A. Manton and Co, 
especially mmend for EVENING PARTIES these beautiful 
VIEWS :—Interiors of Palaces, Tuileries, St, Cloud, Compidgne, 
&c.; the House on Fire ; the Comet of 1853, the Interior of a Forge ; 
the Cat Asleep, &, Illuminated flowers,’&c,,a considerable assort- 
ment of all sorts. Stereoscopes in every variety. Wholesale and 
Ketail, 
Just received, a collection of STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS OF 
THE LATE WAK IN ITALY, of which inspection is invited. 


N ARION’S PHOTOGRAPHIC LAMP 
Bh, SHADES, Views, Groups, Flowers, Interior of Palaces, 
ILLUMINATPD, producing by transparency the most beautiful 
effects, PAPETERIE MARION, 

154, Negent-street, W. 


‘LOVES! GLOVES!! GLOVES!!! 
1s. 6d. pair Delafosse's best Alpine Kid; or, one dozen, 16s. 
28.64. ., oe Best Grenoble Kid ” 2is, 
2s. 74d. ,, ” Best Paris Kid o 3s. 
2s. Lijd. the new two- button Paris Kid a 336. 


Black, White, or Coloured. 
Sample pair sent for 2 extra stamps. 
Baxex and Crisr, Paris Glove Warehouse, 221, Rengent-street 
(entrance Maddox-street). 
N.B. Gentiemen’s Alpine, 1s. 6d.; Grenoble, 2s. ; Best Paris, 3s. 3d 


A UTUMN DRESSES. Patterns sent post-ree. 
‘The New Reps Mohairs, 8s. 9d.the Full Dress. 
‘The New Double Mohairs, 10s. 6d. ” 


‘The New Tartan Poplins, 8. 9d. ” 
‘rhe New Striped Linseys, 8s. 9d. » 
The New Aberdeen Winseys, 1is.6d.__,, 
The finest French Merinos, 16s. 9d. al 


Baxen and Caisr, Regent street (only entrance-door Maddox-str.). 
N.B. The New Mantle Cloths from 3s, 6d, the yard. 
pat ERNS SENT POST-FREE. 
RICH FRENCH MOIRE ANTIQUES, 

Two Guineas the Dress, worth Four Pounds. 

Baxenr and Cuisr, 22), Regent-street, Maddox-atreet. 
Forn's 10s. 6d. CLOTH JACKETS. 
The French Velvet Jackets, 31s. 6d. 

Rich Glace Silk Jackets, 21s. 

T. Foup’s Mantle Rooms, 42, Oxford-street, London, W. 

,ORD’S AIXA JACKETS, 

beautifully embroidered, the Sleeves being 4 la Zouave, 

open to the corsage. Price in Cloth, 2is., Velvet, 2 and 3 guineas. 
Illustrations free. 

JORD’S DEVONSHIRE GREY; 

a new SEALSKIN MANTLE, light, warm and 


waterproof .. <6 os o or 3ls. 6d. 
The Sealskin Promenade Jacket, very long .. o° 428. 0d. 
Ford's * Clotilde’ Cloth Mantle . on ++ 28. 9d. 


Engravings, illustrating the fashionable Mantles and Jacke 
are now ready, and will be sent pest-free. 
Tuos. Forp's Maatie Rooms, 42, Oxford-street, London, W’ 


ICH SILK DRESSES at 25s. 9d. the Full 
Dress,—P2rex Rostnson respectfully requests his customers 

and Ladies in general te write for Parterns of the above Silks, 
which are all warranted wide width, thoroughly good in quality, 
and free from any mixture of cotton, affording great variety for 
selection. Patterns pant eve Address Parex Rosinson, Silk 
Mercer, 108, 105, 106, 107, 108, Oxford Street. 


AREAT SALE OF NEW AUTUMN SILKS, 
ac SHEATH’S, 264, Regent-street, a Manufacturer's Stock 
much under the usual prices. 
1600 WIDE SILK DRESSES, 1} guineas, the full length. 
625 DO. DOUBLE SKIRTS, 34 guineas, 
1100 BEAUTIFUL TWO-FLOUNCED ROBES, all at 44 guineas. 
120 COSTLY ROBES, usually sold at 17 guineas,all at 84 ,,§ 
Patterns sent to any part, post- free. 
Address, W. W. Suxarn, 264, Kegent-street. 


MPORTANT SALE OF BRIDAL SQUARES, 
Ditto SCAKFS, FLOUNCES, TUNICS, TRIMMING 
LACES, COLLARS, SLEEVES, HANDKERKCHIEPS, &c. &., in 
real BRUSSELS POINT and HONITON LACE, at a reductien 
of one-third the usual prices,at W. W. Suxaru’s, 264, Regent- 
street. 
N.B.—50,000 Yards real VAL EDGINGS and LACES, from 44d. 
to 10s. per yard. 
Patterns sent for inspection. 


EAUTIFUL BLACK FRENCH LACE 
FLOUNCES, half-yard deep, from 4s. 6d. to 78. 6d. per yard, 
real Lace patterns. Specimens sent per post. 
Address, W. W. Suzarn, 264, Regent-street. 


OLD AND SILVER NETS, 1s. 9d. each. 
With Gold Beads, 3s. 11d. ; Coloured or Pearls, 3s. 6d. 
Coloured Silk, with Solid Beads, Is. Llgd.; with Gold, 2s, 9d. 
Children’s Nets, all sizes, ® stock. 


SOFT CHENILLE NETS, ls. 6d. each. 
Thickest made, 3s 9d.; also Is. 10jd., 2s. 6d., 38 6d. 
Piain Silk, 6d., 8gd.; Silk Braid, 28. 6d. 
PELER ROBINSON, Oxford-street, W. 


SANGSTER’S SILK AND ALPACA 

UMBRELLAS may be ebtained of the Patentees, W. and J. 

Sanosren, 140, Kegent-street ; 94, Fleet-street; lu, Royal Ex- 
change ; and at their whotesale Warehouse, 75, Cheapsiae. 


AATTV TN on } 

JPENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, and 

- CHIMNEYPIECES.—Buyers of the above are requested, 
before ftinaiy deciding, w visit WILLIAM 8. BUKTON'S 
SHOWKOUOMS, ‘They contain such an assortment of Fenders, 
Stoves, Kang Chimney pieces, Fire-irons, and General Lion- 
mongery as cannot be approached elsewhere, either for va iety, 
novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness of workmanship. 
Bright stoves, with ormolu ornaments and two sets of bars, 
£5 153, to £33 10s. ; bronzed fenders, with standards, 7s, to £5 12s. : 
steel renders, £4 los. to £11, ditto, with rich urmeiu ornamen: 5 
£2 15s, to £15; chimnevpieces, from £1 8s. to £80, fire irons, from 
28. Sd. the set to £4 4s. The BURTON and all other Patent 
Stoves, with radiating hearth-plates, 


, , ’ . 
EDSIKADS, BATHS, and LAMPS.— 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON has SIX LARGE SHOWROOMS 
devoted exclusively to the separate display of Lamps, Baths, and 
Metallic Kedsteads. The stuck of each 1s at once the largest, 
newest, and most varied ever submuttea to the public, and marked 
at prices proportionate with those that have tended to make his 
establishment the most distinguished in this country. 
Bedsteads,from =... 12s. 6d. to £.u Us. cach, 
Shower Baths, from - $s. Ud. to £6 ch. 
Lamps (Moderateur), from e. 68. Od. to £7 7s. each. 
All other kinds at the same rate. Pure Colza Vil, 4s. per gailun. 


os = f r , . 
ISH-COVERS and HOT-WATER DISHKS 

in every material, in great variety dof the newest and 

most recherché patterns ‘Tin dish-covers, 75. 6d. the set of pix; 
block tin, 12s. 3a. to 27s. the set of six ; elegant modem patterns. 
35s. 6d. to 62s. 6d. the set; B: nis metal, with or without 
Silver-plate handles, £3 11s. . the set; Shetlield plated, 
£10 to £16 lus. the set; block tin hot-water dishes, with wells for 
gravy, 12s. to 30s.; Britannia metal, 22s, to 77s.; electro-plated on 


nickel, full size, £11 lis. 
BURTON’S GENERAL 


ILLIAM § 


FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE may 
be had gratis, and free by post. It contains upwards of 400 
Illustrations of his illimitea Stock of Electro and Shetfield 
Plate, Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers 
and Hot-Water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble © mney- 
ieces, Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, ‘Tea Urns and Kettles 
‘ea Trays, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths and Toilet Ware, Turnery, 
Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bedroom Furniture, &c. 
with Lists of Prices and Plans of the sixteen large Showrooms, at 
39, Oxford-street, W. ; 1, 14,2, and 3, Newman-street ; and 4, 5, and 
6, Perry's place, London. — Established 1820, ia 


NOV. 5, 1859. 


yEW SONGS from TENNYSON’S IDYLLS 

OF THE KING. By M_gW. BALFE. Published this 

day, price 2s.6d. each. FORTUNE AND HER WHEEL, the 

SONG OF LOVE AND DEATH, and TKUST ME NOT AT 
ALL. 2s. Boosry and Sons, Holles-street. 


IR . > — 
| RINLEY RICHARDS’ SANTA MARIA, 
being a Pianoforte Adaptation of the celebrated Chorus from 
Meyerbeer’s Opera, DINOKAH, price 2s. 6d.; also BRINLEY 
RICHARDS’ SHADOW AIK, from the same Opera, price 3s, 
Boosey and Sons, Holles. street. 


ALFK.—THE SANDS OF DEE.—The Poetry 
by the Rev. CHARLES KINGSLEY Price 4s.“ One of 
the best songs M. Balfe has composed We know of no song 
we could so strongly recommend.”"—Morning Chronicle. 
Boosey and Sons, Holles-street. 


| pINORA H—* Sister Mary,” being an Adaptation 
of the celebrated “ Santa Maria” in “ Dinorah"’ as @ song 
with English words, by Desmond Kyan. Price 2 
Boosxy anv Sons, Holles-street. 


MAXY A TIME AND OFT, Song, by J. F. 

YE Duggan. Sung by Miss Dolby at the Gloucester Festival, 

and at all the principal concerts of the season, Price 2s. 6d. 
Boosty anv Sons, Holles-street. 


I AURENT’S SICILIAN VESPERS WALTZ 
4 on Verdi's Opera, LES VEPRES SICILIENNES, superbly 
IMustrar©d by Baanvann. Price 4s. 

Boosey and Sons, Holles-street. 


\hEAP EDITION OF DINORAH FOR 


PIANOFORTE, complete, in cloth, price 7s. 6d. With 
Descriptive Introduction and Illustration. 
Boossy and Sons, Holles-street. 


EETON’S BOOK OF HOUSEHOLD 
MANAGEMENT. Edited by Mrs. ISABELLA BEETON. 
“ Nothing lovelier can be found 
In woman than to study household good.""—Mitron. 

A new and practical work, price 3d, montnly, adapted for every 
family, and one that will save money every day and last a lifetime. 
Part 1., published November 1, 1459, the work to be completed in 
15 or 1s parts, each ,containing 48 pages of good post SVo paper, 
beautifully printed in various types, aboundiug with illustrations, 
and inclosed in an ornamental cover. This original and useful 
work should be bought by every one who has a house to manage 
or a dinner to provide. It will practically teach how to direct a 
household in every particular,and the whole art of modern house- 
hold cookery will be clearly described. Prospectuses, fully detail- 
ing the particulars of what it will embrace, may be had of all 
booksellers, or on application to the l’ublisher, 5. O. Beeron, 18, 
Kouverie street, London, E.C. 

Inthe recipes which will be found in‘ Beeton's Book of House 
hold Management” specific and definite directions for the prepara- 
tion and cooking of every kind of dish will be given on an entirely 
new and most intelligible plan. ‘Thus, with the least possible amount 
of experience, a practical knowledge may be obtained of the culi 
nary art. ‘These uirections will also be accompanied with a history 
of the origin, properties, and uses of all edibie things, and every 
article connected with home life andcomfort. 


Now ready, price Sixpence, a 

CASSELL'S ILLUStRATED ALMANAC 

for 1860, containing upwards of Thirty beautiful Eogravings. 

The completeness of the Literary Matter, the excellence of the 

Engravings, and the superior style in which it has been pro- 

duced,cannot failto maintain this Popular Annual in the high 
estimation in which it has been held for several years. 

London, E.C.: Cassec., Perren,and Garin, and all Booksellers, 


"HE ROMANCE OF A POOR YOUNG MAN. 
‘This deeply-interesting and powerfully-written Story was 
commenced in No. 102 of CASSELL'’S ILLUSTRATED 
PAMILY PAPER, _ published on MONDAY, October 31. 
N.b. Tne Copyright of this Work has been secured exclusively 
for Cassell's Family Paper, 
London: Cassxti, Perren, and Gaurin, La Belle Sauvage- 
yard, E.C. 


Second Thousand, crown 8yvo, 78. 6d. cloth, post tree, 
~ " Y 3 
NEW DICTIONARY OF QUOTATIONS 
from the GREEK, LATIN, and MODERN LAN- 
GUAGES, translated into English, and occasionally accompanied 
with Illustrations, Historical, Poetical, and Anecdotical ; with an 
extensive Index, referring to every important word. By the 
Author of “ The Newspaperand General Keader's Companion," &c, 
London: J. ¥. Suaw, 48, Paternoster-row 


A COMPLETE COURSE OF FRENCH IN ONE VOL. 
SAFE AND SURE METHOD OF 
ACQUIRING a PRACTICAL KNOWLEDGE of FRENCH, 
By C. DAGOBERT. Crown 5yo, price 78, 6d. cloth, post free. 
“We have no hesitation in saying this is the most valuable work 
on the subject, and one destined to popularise the study of French 
There is no work better adapted for self-instruction than this,"’ 
London: Joun FP. Suaw, 48, Paternoster-row, E.C. 


WORTH NOTICE.—What has always been wanted is just pub- 
lished, price 4s.,free by post (the 22nd thousand is now selling), 


THE DICTIONARY APPENDIX, 


with upwards of 7,000 words not found in the Dictionary, 
comprising tne Participles ofthe Verbs, which perplex all writers. 
No person who writes a letter should be without this werk: all 
schoo! pupilsshould have it. ‘* This book is invaluable.’—Weekly 
Times. *‘'This book is as necessary as ‘Walker's Dictionary 
itself.""—The Critic. 
London; J. F. Suaw, 43, Paternoster-row, 


Just published, Fourteenth Edition,8vo, bound, price 1és., post free, 

OMGOPATHIC DOMESTiC MEDICINK, 

By J. LAURIE, M.D. Devoid of all technicality. No medi- 

cine is prescribed without the indications for its selection, and the 

exact dose to be administered, An excellent work for tamilies,emi- 

grants, and missionaries. A Medicine Chest for this Work, price 55s. 

An EPITOME of the ABUVE. Price 68. A Guide Ww those 

commencing this treatment in family practice. A Case for this 
Work, price 368. Free on receipt of Fost Othce Order. 

Luari and Koss, 5, St. Paul's Ch.-yard, and 9, Vere St., Oxford St, 


IELD’S NEW ILLUMINATED BOOK OF 
COMMON PRAYER, beautifully Printed in Gold and 
Colours, from designs by SaMust Stanessy, and bound in best 
morocco. Price 10s. 6d. Sent post tree from Jonny Fixip's Great 
bible Warehouse, 65, Kegent’s-quadrant, London. A Perfect Gem 


IELD'S GUINEA FAMILY BIBLE.—Large 


type, best binding, beautiful plates, and 50,000 references—a 
Matchiess Volume. ‘The Largest Stuck of Bibles, Prayer- books, 
and Church Services in the Worlu, trom 1s, to 20 guineas, at Joun 
Fie.p's Great Bible Warehouse, 65, Kegent's-quadrant, 


peer TRADE IN ALL BOOKS, MUSIO, &e. 

‘Twopence discount in the Shilling off al: books, Quarterly 
Keviews, Almanacks, Diaries, Focket books, Maps, Prints, &€.; 
Fourpence discount in the Shilling ott Music, post free. A 
vetaiied Prospectus sent post Iree Ww all applicants, All war. 
ranted perfect in every respect, and preciscly the same as if the 
ful eo. paid. 4, Copthall-buil 

8S. ana T. Gituskr, 2’ -buildings, back of the B: 
England, London, BC. . io: Heak st 

N.s. Why continue to pay Full Price? 


Te" » y 

‘MHE ILLUSTRATED TIMES.—Vol. Vill, 

Price #s. 6d.—Persons desirous of sessing this volume, 
containing Sketches of the War in Italy, fom its commencement 
to the Battle of Solferino, should make early application, as only 
#« limited number are on hand. May be ordered through any 
Bovkseller or News Ayent in the United Kingdom, 

Oftice, 2, Catherine-street, Strand, London, W.C. 


———_———. 
1) ana + 

RITING, BOOK-KEKPING, &c.—Persona 

of any age, however bad their Writing, may, in EIGH' 
LESSONS, acquire permanently an elegant and towing aye ot 
penmanship, adapted either to professional pursuits or private 
correspondence. Arithmetic on a method requiring only one 
third the time usually requisite. Book-keeping, as practised in the 
Government, Banking, aud Merchants‘ Uttices. Shorthand,&c. For 
terins, &c., apply toMr. SMART, at the Institution, 97s, Quadrant, 
Kegent-st., corner of Swullow-st. (remeved from 6, Piccadilly), , 


Sent free by return of post for 15 stamps, or 34 stamps large size, 
Kk ENNINGS’ LUNGHEALEKS— 
These celebrated Pills are known to be the best Remed 
to cure quickly Coughs, Colds, Kronchitis, Influenza, ‘Amhoan, 
inciplent bone le ta ane ail other Lung Complaints, 
oid In boxes , 1s. . and 28. 9d. each, b; y \. 
size contain three small box ied ao Creentets (tse 20: 0. 
Direct to A. C. Fexninos, West Cowes, Isle of Wight. 


GE RMAN Y and AUSTRIA.—Notice is hereby 
given that M. BERCK, of 17, Zeil, Frank fort-on-the- 

is the General Agent tothe Hritish College of Health, King’s-croes, 
Lonaon, for the sale of MORISON'S VEGETABLE UNIV ERSAL 
MEDICINES. Sigked, MOKISON and CU., Hyg: ist. 


RAMER’S INTRODUCTORY PRACTIC; 
and EXERCISES POR THE PIANOFORTE, in p,,, 

Ss. and 6. each.—The'e Exercises form the standard book .; 
studies in all the Musical Academies: f Europe. M. Thaiberg 
8S. Bennett, C. Hallé, Liszt, Mesdames Goddard, Pleyel, and ot),, 
eminent Pianists, have employed this work in their course ,; 
practice.—Caamen, Brats, nd Cnarrecr, 201, t-street, 


es 
IANOFORTES.—Cramer, Beale, and Chappe,i 
201, Regent-street. 


ry ARMONIUMS,—Cramer, Beale, and Chappel 
201, Regent-street. , 
FAYARGER’S FANTAISIE (Piano‘ort 
from GUILLAUME TELL os ee ae 
FAVARGER’'S LE DEPART DU CONSCRIT AH 
FAVAKGER'S PROMENADE SUR L'EAU ,, es 
FAVARGER'S LYDLA (sans octaves 


New Editions of “ Oberon” and “Il Barbitre" Pantais 
popular Composer.—Carawen, Beate, and Co., 201, Regent-street 


y 
HEN WE TWO PARTED.—Sung by Miss 
Catherine Hayes. Coesposed by MACFARREN 
THE BEATING OF MY OWN HEART. Sung by Malle. Clara 
Novello, Com by MACFARREN, 
THE OPEN WINDOW. Sung by Miss Poole. Composed by 
W. MAYNARD. Price 2s. each. 7 
Cuamen, B , and Co., 201, Regent-street. 


dad 


t 


eons 


SdY this 


Sones from the most interesting and popular 
NOVELS of the Season :— 

MURIEL from John Halifax, 

DINAH » Adam Bede, 


HETTY » Ditto. 
LITTLE SOPHY  ,, What will he do with it? 
Written and composed by G. Liwtay. 
London: Cramen, beats,and Co., dul, Regent Street. 


ECONDHAND HARMONIUMS.—CRAMER 
BEALE, and CO. have a great variety. 201, Regent-stroet 
and 67, Conduit-street. , 


LANOFORTES EXTRAORDINARY r 


Moonnand Moors’s, 104, Bishopsgate-street Within. These 

are first-class Pianos, of rare excellence, possessing exquisite im. 
roveesents,recenay applied, which effect a grand, a pure, ang 
Beautiful quali of tone that stands unrivalled. Price from 2) 
Guineas. ‘st class Pianos for Hire, with easy terms of purchase 


HEATSTONE’S 5-oce HARMONIUM, £6 65, 


(new patent), has double pedals, and a 
uality of tone. Height, 28 inches; weight, 60 Ibe, me 
WuzATsTONE and Co., 20, Conduit-street, Regent street. 


M4 PPIN’S CUTLERY and ELECTRO-SILVEK 
PLATE.—Messrs, Marrin Brotnens, Manufacturers ty 
Special Appointment to the Queen. are the only Sheffield Makeis 
who supply the consumer direct in London. Their London Show 
Kooms, 67 and 65, King William-street, London Bridge, contain 
by far the largest Stock of Cutlery and Electro-silver Plate in thy 
world, which 18 transmitted ‘direct from their Manufactories 


Queen's Cutlery Works, Sheffield. 
Etectro-silver Spoons and Forks, | Ivory Tatle-knives, full size 
Balance Handles, which can 


rior 


Fiadle Pattern, full size. 


Per dos. 
Table-spoons, e+ 206. Od, 
F Nreencpiard . . 
rt-6) (per yovcce. 98. Od. 
Dessert-forks .| As above, when Sterling Silver 
‘Teaspoons . + 168, Od. Ferrules, 
Salt “(Gilt Bowls Table-knives .......... 34s. Od, 
Mustard” 26s. per doz. > lds. Od. | Dessert-knives ‘2s. Od. 
extra. Carvers (per pair) ls. Od, 


E “ 

Bears. Mappin Brothers respectfully invite buyers to inspect 
their unprecedented display, which for beauty of sonia exquisite 
workmanship, and novelty, stands unrivalled. The' justrated 
Catalogue, which is constantly receiving additions of new designs, 
sent per post on receipt of 12 Stamps, 

Marrin Baoruers, 67 and 68, William-street, London 
Briage; Manufactory, Queen's Cutlery Works, Sheffield. 


JPREDERICK DENT, Chronometer, Watch, and 
Clock Maker to the Queen and Prince Consort, and maker of 
the Great Clock for the Houses of Parliament.—61l, Strand, Wwe. 
and 34, Royal Exchange, E.C. 

No connection with 33, Cockspur Street. 


Bou NEEDLE-CASE, containing :100 of 

DEANKE'S Drilled-eyed NEEDLES, for 1s. ‘his neat, 
useful, and elegant appendage to a Lady's Work-table will be 
forwarded post free on receipt of 12 tage-stamps, addressed to 
Deane and Co., London-bridge, E.C. Established A.D. 1700, 


A TREASURE FOR THE TOILETTE.—'his 

luxury of the toilette, if applied te the roots and body of the 
Har, imparts the most delightful coolness, with an ngrecabn fra 
grance of perfume, it prevents the hair from falling oif or turning 
grey. OLVRKIDGE'S BALM OF COLUMBIA, to those who reall 
desire to have or retain @ beautiful head of hair, either wit 
wave or curl, is an inestimable treasure, and they should use it 
daily. It strengthens, frees it from scurf, and produces new hair, 
whiskers, or moustache. Thirty years have proved no imitation 
Wash can equal it. Price 3. 6d.,68.,and 1le.—O, and A. Oupaives, 
18, Wellington-street North , Strand, W.C, 


AIR DYE —248, High Holbora.— 
ALEX. ROSS'S LIQUID DYE produces, with little 
trouble, light or dark colours to grey hair. 3s. 6d.; free, per post, 
for 64 stamps. Private Rooms for Hair Dyeing. 


pue HAIR.—The best Hair-dye is Bachelor's 
Columbian, price 4s. 6d., 78.,and 14s. The best Toilet Cream 
Muncher's, R. H a Great Mar!- 


OVENDEN's Warehouses, 5, 
borough-street, W., and 67 and 58, Crown-street, Finsbury, E.C. 


ORCEE se Oh an entirely new and 
exquisi' E, distilled from the sweetest flowers b: 
L. T. PIVER, Perfumer and Glover. To avoid all counterfeit, 
each bottle will bear a gilt stamp, and be wrapped up in a pretty 
fancy box; Price 38. 6d, To be had, retail and wholesale, from 
L. T. Piver, 160, Kegent-street, London ; and throughout the 
United Kingdom. City Wholesale Ng aoe Dent, Alicrott, 
eae’ Daca ‘ood-street; and Messrs. Welch, Margetson, and Co., 


IMMEL'S LOTION for the Skin is prepared 


I of two sorts. No. 1 is preservative, and maintains the com 
plexion in a healthy state; No. 2 is curative, and removes pimples 
tan, freckles, sunburns, and all cutaneous imperfections. Price 
28. 9d., 48. 6d., and 8s. 6d. Sold by all Perfumers and Cavmists. 
Riame, Perfumer, 96, Strand, 24, Cornhill, and Crystal Palace. 


Vi0LETs ALL THE YEA ROUND.— 
BREIDENBACH'S WOOD VIOLET keeps any time fresh 
as the blossom, and in any climate. Be careful to see on each 
bottle “ H. Breidenbach, 1672, New Bond street, W. Price 2s, 6d. 


WHITE AND SOUND TEETH 
are indispensable to PERSONAL ATTRACTION, aud to health 
and longevity, by the proper mastication of food. 

OWLAND Ss? ODONTO, 
improves and i get ine wa 

mparts a pearl-like whiteness to the Teeth, era 

dicates tartar and spots of incipient decacy, strengthens Sg gums, 

and renders the breath pure and fragrant. Price 2s, 9a. per 


box.—Sold at 20, Hatton-gard , 
Perfaare: A garden, London, and by Chemists and 


YEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES.— 

Statistics show that 50,000 persons annually fall victims to 

Pulmonary Disorders, including Consumption, Diseases of the 

Chest, &c. Prevention is better than cure ; be, therefore, prepared 

COUCH oe entry soaeo nm With a supply of KEATING'S 

B which possess 1 

weil as of curing, a Cough or Cold. oe irene Ot averens, ¢ 

Peto teotap a ls. lid. and tins, 28. 9d., 48, 6d., and 10s, 6d. cock, 
ATING, ie "s- 

by all Druggists, 0%, ‘aul's-churchyard, London. Ketai 


a ee ae a 2 
OLLOWAY'S Pi LS, prepared from selections 
. rom the vegetable kingdom, possess th tt miraculous 
Ree eacrrecting derangements of tne liver and stomach They 
- ppe and si thi digesti’ ans, 

and act gently on both bowels and Kidneys. a otal 
a tee ae ew 


Lonpon : Printed and Published at the Office therine Stree’ 
in the Parish of 8t. Mary-le Strand in the Seoee of Middlese», 


owas Fox, 2, th: treet, reeaid — 
Barorvay, Novemuen 5 ion 4 pi Mbraee ato 


